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Whether: 


A Carload or a single LCL Shipment— 
Consigned to or Shipped from a Midwest Point— 
Eastbound or Westbound across the Country— 





Freight Moves Faster via the M. & St. L., 


a vital Bridge Line Railway, and its strategic Traffic 
Gateways. One, the most famous, is Peoria, the Gate- 
way that saves hours of time in transit on Transcontin- 
ental Freight. And there are other important inter- 


change points, there the M. &‘St. L. connects with many 
Railroads. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST.LOUIS Zacloay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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TELEPHONE PROGRESS 


The development of the telephone—from Bell’s first instrument to a nationwide communication 


system—is one of the great stories of American business. Yet all that has been done is but the begin- 


ning. The coming years will bring greater progress than the past has known. “The best is yet to be.” 





Building for Tomorrow— Bell Telephone Laboratories are a 
fountainhead of progress. There’s a constant search for new 
ways to provide the best possible service at the lowest cost. 
Here, too, telephone know-how is applied to electronic 
projects for the armed forces. At Murray Hill, N. J., are 
2500 of the 7000 members of the Bell Laboratories. 
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New Skyway Spans Nation—The radio-relay station at Mt. 
Rose, Nevada, is the highest on the Bell System’s transcon- 
tinental radio-relay route. This is one of 107 stations or 
towers which relay telephone conversations and television 
programs along microwave radio beams from coast to coast. 
Each tower has four antenna horns similar to the one shown. 
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Telephone Users Dial Long Distance—In Englewood, N. J., they 
can now dial their own Long Distance calls to any of eleven 
million telephones in and around a dozen cities from coast 
to coast. Shown above is a small part of the dial equipment. 
Methods and equipment are being studied here before 
extending this new, faster means of Long Distance calling. 





All the World Is Near—When Overseas telephoning started, 
service was provided only between New York and London. 
The rate for three minutes was $75. Today, from any 
telephone, you can call some ninety other coun- 
tries. The rate to most places is $12. The maxi- 
mum rate is only $15.... Bell Telephone System 
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Some of our 
best 
customers are 


People! 








West Penn Electric’s residential business has shown steady 
growth in recent years even when industrial activity was vary- 
ing greatly. Despite competition from natural gas in a large 
part of our service area, the rate of growth of residential 
revenues has exceeded the rate of growth of electric sales to 
residential customers for the entire country, which in general 
is less industrial in character. 

Throughout our territory of 29,000 square miles—in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Virginia—the 
folks at home are enjoying more and more of the modern 
comforts which electricity makes possible. They like to live 
and work in West Penn Electric territory. With no big cities, 
it offers the advantages of friendly, small-town living. Manage- 
ment as well as employees—industries and individuals—enjoy 
this kind of business climate. We have plenty of power to 
serve them all. 

If you would like to receive West Penn Electric’s regularly 
published reports and other information, we’ll be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list. Write the Company at its 
office, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








© West Penn 


Electric Company 


(INCORPORATED) 





* Note: “‘National’”’ data computed from 
information in Edison Electric Institute 
bulletins. This information is stated to 
be representative of the entire electric 
light and power industry contributing 
to the public power supply of the 
United States . . . electric utility companies, 
municipal plants, rural cooperatives, 
and other government agencies. 

















Principal operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company * The Potomac Edison Company « West Penn Power Company 
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WHEN EDITOR and publisher B. C. 
Forbes announced a $2,500 book 
prize last month for the best manu- 
script dealing with American busi- 
ness or finance, reactions were im- 
mediate. Within a few days, packets 
of typewritten tomes began trickling 
into Forses editorial rooms, elo- 
quently testified an old opinion was 
right. As the nation’s leading finan- 
cial publisher, Forses has long con- 
tended the supply of books on busi- 
ness lags behind the swift pace of 
new developments in the field. He 
is as anxious to keep 

abreast of economic 

man with good, new 

books as with Forses 

magazine itself. 

There is a strong 
suspicion among the 
editors of ForBes that 
a treasure of profit- 
able writing lurks un- 
seen, waits to be 
printed. Some of it 
may already lie un- 
published in Main or 
Wall Street’s bottom 
desk drawers or waits 
to be mailed from 
ivy-covered academic 
studies. At this moment, some is be- 
ing poured onto paper, hot from the 
experts’ pens, or by amateur ob- 
servers bent on business research 
and commentary. And Forses book 
editor Chester R. Heck figures it all 
should be appraised and every gen- 
uine contribution to business lore 
should be published. 

To lure the greatest number of 
worthwhile manuscripts out of hid- 
ing, stimulate a host of new ones 
and to encourage all comers, Heck’s 
rules are easy. Anyone may com- 
pete for the prize. Acceptable sub- 
ject matter spreads over a broad 
range, may cover any facet of Amer- 
ican financial, business or economic 
life. Topics must be non-fictional in 
character but may be trealed de- 
scriptively, as was Humphrey Neil’s 
The Inside Story of the Stock Ex- 
change (B. C. Forbes & Sons Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950), or functionally, 
like Ways and Means to Successful 
Retirement by Evelyn Colby and 
John G. Forrest (B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., 1952). As long 
as they are oriented to the nation’s 
economy, descriptive works may be 
historical, sociological, biographical 
or political in nature. Functional 
works may include manuscripts on 


public or private finance; invest- 
ments; business operations in selling, 
distribution, promotion and produc- 
tion; industrial organization and re- 
lations with labor or the various 
communities. Or content may aim 
at self-help or “how to do it” guid- 
ance for the reader. 

Qualifying copy must be at least 
40,000 words long (about 200 
double-spaced, typewritten pages), 
must be complete or far enough 
along to permit expert appraisal. If 
authors plan to use pictures, charts, 
graphs, maps or other 
explanatory artwork, 
these should be mail- 
ed with the text. Clear 
and explicit permis- 
sion for quoting from 
other works must, of 
course, be assured by 
the author. Within 30 
days after the con- 
test’s windup, the 
winner will be an- 
nounced and the $2,- 
500 paid in cash. 
Manuscripts submit- 
ted must be received 
at 80 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y., by Dec. 31. 

Once entries are in and require- 
ments met, each writer’s work will 
get the critical eye of a commit- 
tee of distinguished and competent 
judges chosen to pick the winner. 
In the group is Dean C. C. Balder- 
stor of Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania; the New York Times 
business and financial editor John 
G. Forrest; Attorney Helen M. Clark, 
director of District 1, Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs of New 
York State; Federal Mediator Cyrus 
Ching; and B. C. Forbes. Among 
them, too, is General Foods honor- 
ary Chairman Colby Chester, who 
recently made news by presenting 
an award of a different kind (see 
ForseEs, June 15, 1952, p.5). 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing 
Company will have the right to pub- 
lish whichever offering the commit- 
tee of judges names best,’ or any 
other work sent into the contest. 
Standard royalty rates will be paid 
for all books used. In the event the 
winning work is put to print the 
$2,500 award will be considered an 
advance against royalties, but the 
prize will be paid whether the com- 
pany publishes the manuscript or 
not. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 








We are hopeful that Eisenhower will win. 
Russia, happily, doesn’t like our Re- 
publican Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential nominees. 


Prediction: Our next will not be quite 
so drastically a Labor Government. 


Additional wage boosts are becoming 
harder to wangle. 


Defense production still leaves room 
for civilian production. 


A powerfully gratifying augury: Bump- 
er 1952 crops. 


Abundance and moderate prices always 
are better than scarcity and high prices. 


The stock market is keeping its head. 
Nothing panicky is within sight. 


If you can, depend on your own savings 
rather than on future political handouts. 


Retail net profits have been receding. 
Keener competition. 


Taxes and wage burdens are slowing- 
down the spreading of pension plans. 


To merchants, others: Keep a rein on 
inventories. 


Conserve your cash. 
Conditions may possibly arise to make 
you glad you did. 


A surplus sweetens. 
Dread a deficit. 


The fewer Government controls the 
better. 


Subsiding subsidies are salutary. 


Househunting won't always be as heart- 
breaking as it is now. 


Inflation should not run wild. 


Instalment buying is seductive. 
Don’t plunge overhead into it. 


Personal debts are poison. 
Those individuals and families who get 
into the red cannot see a green light 


ahead. 


Well-spent vacations are wise health in- 
vestments. 


Vote in November! 











THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





IN THE SHIMMERING heat of New 
York’s Grand Central Parkway last 
month, motorcycle cop Joseph 
O’Shaughnessy stopped blond divorcee 
Helen A. Judge to question her about 
the condition of her car, got a redhot 
response. Her answer: a slap in the 
mouth, another on the nose. As Mrs. 
Judge was paraded to court for her 
impulsiveness, millions of equally 
tempted but more restrained Ameri- 
cans reflected there were other officials 
who needed to be slapped, to wit, 
CIO’s Philip Murray and the steelmen. 


The big quibble 


From week to week, while the na- 
tion hung alternately on hope of strike 
settlement and deepening despair, bar- 
gainers in Pittsburgh and Washington 
quibbled. Money issues—wages, prices, 
paid holidays, liberalized vacations, 
nightwork premiums, North-South dif- 
ferentials—were settled. Only one 
fundamental point of bickering re- 
mained last month: the clause which 
allows members to quit the union with- 
in 15 days after the start of a new 
contract. Elimination of this term, said 
management, would make union mem- 
bership a “life sentence.” Leaving it in, 
countered Murraymen, would be a pub- 
lic invitation to unionists to tear up 
their cards. Since the escape clause 
was in the old contract which expired 
January 1 and virtually no workers 
withdrew during the seven months of 
the dispute they were free to do so, 
neither side’s contention seemed valid. 
A bigger roadblock than the tangible 
issues at stake was the negotiators’ 
temperaments. Management felt vic- 
timized by collusion between labor and 
the White House. The union pointed 
knowingly at conspiracy among big 
steel companies leagued in some way 
with powerful but hard to name “Wall 
Street” forces. Both, in essence, feared 
loss of face. 

Whatever imaginary toll agreement 
would take of bargainers’ vanity, the 
strike’s loss for workers, stockholders 
and business in general was already 
painfully real. Down the drain for 
1952 was more steel production than 
industry has added to capacity by all 
of post-Korea expansion—an amount 
equal to nearly half of Russia’s annual 
output. Inventories, once so big steel- 
makers wondered how they could keep 
mills running full-blast, are so shrunken 
it will take months to restore them in 
many categories. Ore, heaped for ship- 
ment through the Great Lakes when 
the strike ends, may prove too much to 

move in season, may threaten a new 
stoppage when the Lakes freeze over 











next winter. Big steel consumers, not- 
ably the automakers, can companies 
and appliance manufacturers, screamed 
for agreement. Many outfits, braked 
by stoppage, moved into red-ink for 
the first time since before War II. 


The little dribble 


Workers took a beating in wages. 
In seven weeks, unionists went without 
$350 million in pay; more than 3,000 
steelers headed for public relief rolls in 
Pittsburgh alone last month. In USS. 
Steel-created Gary, a city with 44,000 
jobless, 4,000 went on the town, hun- 
dreds of others headed for distant rela- 
tives or picked up small change har- 
vesting fruit. Ironically, much of the 
public funds expended to feed payless 
strikers comes from big taxpayer Big 
Steel. 

To coax a dribble of retail commerce, 
millside merchandizers willingly waited 
for furnaces to bubble again before 
collecting installment payments, adver- 
tised goods at “no money down, no 
payments until two weeks after the 
strike ends.” Most drastic reaction came 
from Lorain, Ohio, Taverner Paul 
Nitzke, whose liquid wares were 
slashed 25% for the duration. 

Elsewhere the strike’s impact began 
to snowball. Michigan’s layoffs topped 
240,000, with only Hudson and Kaiser- 
Frazer among automakers working full 
time. Without cars to complete, Akron’s 
tire companies, which normally send 
half their production to Detroit, esti- 
mated a full month’s sales have been 
lost. And in Washington, Defense 
Production Chief Henry Fowler sadly 
reported steel decontrol is “out the 
window for this year,” has been post- 
poned at least until July 1953. 

By way of contrast, one manufac- 
turer whose pen has been profitable if 
his powers of persuasion have not is 
Inland’s Steel’s Clarence Randall. Well 
ballyhooed during the upset, his book 
A Creed for Free Enterprise made the 
New York Times bestseller list. 


Retailing failing 
Department store goods, on the other 
hand, were far from best selling. With 
the country as a whole scarcely holding 
its own with none-too-good July, 1951, 
major areas scored substantial setbacks 
towards month’s end. ‘The fault, said 
the stores, was in the strike and the 
heat. Other, more pointed reasons 
for department store losses to chain and 
specialty shops were underscored by 
Robert D. Loken, author of a Uni- 
versity of Illinois survey called What's 
Wrong With Department Stores. From 
a survey of customers, Loken infers 
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poor sales may come less from the state 
of business than from management's 
state of mind. Merchants, he discov- 
ered, fail to exploit one of their best 
sales opportunities—selling related mer- 
chandise in their emporiums. Only one 
out of five buyers admit buying any 
two of the survey items from the same 
store. Complaints come from parking 
congestion, slow service, poor sales- 
people, high prices. 

Aside from the stores’ failure to perk 
up sales, those grossing more than $1 
million annually showed sharp slips in 
net in 1952’s first quarter, a 28.6% fall 
from last year’s 1.4% to 1% before taxes. 
Gross mark-ons dropped from 39.2% to 
38.6% and markdowns rose from 5.8% to 
5.9%, while expenses leaped ahead 
from 34.9% to 35%. 

Meanwhile, to sweeten profits, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and _ retailers, 
headed by a powerful drug lobby, 
crammed the “fair trade” law through 
Congress, got President Truman’s signa- 
ture on it. While brand-name mar- 
keters carried on a noisy pressure party 
in the capital, consumers reacted in 
much the same spirit as Rogue, an 
Irish setter from Brooklyn. Blessed with 
a dreamy disposition, Rogue slept un- 
disturbed while dogowner Sidney Stein 
scufled with a burglar. Said house- 
holder Stein as police led the second- 
storyman to the lockup: “He’s a beau- 
tiful dog . . . it beats me how he could 
sleep through all that racket.” 


How fair is fair? 


As the fair trade edict went on the 
books, one awakened consumer quer- 
ied, “fair trade for whom?” Fighting 
a losing battle, Illinois Senator Paul 
Douglas argued the law inevitably 
means higher prices, pointed out that 
the cost of 208 items in states legalizing 
fair trade average nearly a third more 
than they did in the three states (Ver- 
mont, Missouri, Texas) that do not. 
Even Truman was not sure whether the 
law would be a boon or a bane to the 
national economy. 

Looking for the same kind of legis- 
lated fairness, Ford Motor Company 
last month lost its bid for a bigger split 
of materials allocated for autos (see 
Forbes, May 1, 1952, p. 25). Refusing 
to change the 1947-1949 base period 
for calculation (and thereby boost 
Ford production from 21% to 23.42% 
of the whole at the expense of Chrysler, 
Nash, Hudson, Packard, Kaiser-Frazer 
and Willys) N.P.A. voicemen com- 
mented: “From the standpoint of rela- 
tive industry position, Ford has not 
fared badly as the result of the basis 
chosen for controls.” Still stalking jus- 
tice, Ford VP William T. Gossett re- 
torted: “the decision does not in any 


way change the firm conviction of 
Ford.” 
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But if no greater number of Fords 
will go by while allocation continues, 
chances are those which do will be 
prettier. New York’s Steve Usack, 
head of Lefferts Color-Wall Tire Ser- 
vice offers to convert whitewalls to 
chartreuse, robins-egg blue, red, green, 
or Hollywood yellow in a few hours. 
His price: about $5 per tire. Another 
rubber revolution was aired last month 
by Firestone VP Raymond C. Fire- 
stone. He claims his Akron labs, with 
the use of a material called Nitrazole 
CF, can turn out a synthetic “immense- 
ly superior” to conventional “hot” rub- 
ber, and without the refrigeration plant 
demanded by “cold” rubber. It can be 
made, Firestone promises, with the 
“same equipment found in all syn- 
thetic rubber plants during World War 
II making GR-S rubber.” 

About the same time, American 
Petroleum Institute’s President Frank 
M. Porter disclosed that oil companies 
will spend $4 billion for expansion this 
year. The 25% hike from 1951 will 
assure the 44 billion gallons of gasoline 
needed to keep the nation’s wheels 
rolling. The spending gush will boost 
post-War II expansion expense to $19 
billion. U.S. oil use, reports Porter, is 
up 438% from 1946, 73% from 1941. 
Private homes are burning over 10 bil- 
lion gallons annually. 


Marks to be topped... 


While new wells and refineries edged 
skyward, new home starts registered 
worrisome sluggishness. Some builders, 
like San Francisco’s Fairmont Hotel, 
could boast they were erecting a tower 
on Nob Hill to shadow Mark Hopkins’ 
famous Top o’ the Mark. 

To give home construction a shot in 
the arm, Federal Reserve and Housing 
and Home Finance Agency officials an- 
nounced that if new house starts in 
June, July and August fell below a 
1,200,000 annual rate, required down 
payments would be cut to 5% “not later 
than October 1.” The agencies hinted 
they will probably drop controls on 
their own authority by late August or 
September if they see the step is in- 
evitable. If during any three calendar 
months the rate of home starts gets 
back to a yearly 1,200,000 controls go 
back on automatically. 

From another Washington corner, 
Agriculture predicted the second big- 
gest harvest in history for 1952, topped 
only by bumper 1948. With 358,000,- 
000 acres of all crops planted, big 
yields are expected from tobacco, oil 
seeds, apples and other fruits. Cotton, 
predicted U.S. Crop Reporting Board 
Chairman S. R. Newell, will show 14.5 
million bales, 7% under last year. He 
estimated a 3.3 billion bushel corn yield 
to be up 14%, 1,200,000 bushels of 

(CONTINUED ON PacE 41) 
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EASY GOING, 
WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL 
WITH 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


What a glorious lighter-than-air 
feeling of confidence and carefree 
protection with National City Bank 
Travelers Checks! Safer than cash. 
Spendable for everything, every- 
where. If stolen, lost or destroyed — 
value refunded. Cost 75c per $100. 
Convenient denominations. Good 


until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











WALL STREET 





LANCASTER GREENE looks like a movie 
star. Sometimes he talks like a preacher 
and always he operates like no one else 
on Wall Street. 

Together with his brother he runs 
Lancaster & Norvin Greene, investment 
advisers. But the big difference between 
investment advice from the Greenes 
and many others is the unlimited scope 
of advice rendered. It goes not only 
to clients but also to the companies in 
which the Greenes are interested. 

“We talk to management,” says Lank 
Greene, “to figure out their point of 
view and we don’t hesitate to tell them 
what they should do. That is part of 
our religion of bridging the gap be- 
tween the general public and the in- 
vestor. “What’s more,” he continues, 
“where you understand management 
you make the largest amount of 
money. You won't be talked out of a 
situation by a mere price rise of 50 
to 100% or even several hundred per- 
cent.” 

Greene admits to being “rather in- 
timate” with ten to fifteen companies 
and he is apt to keep his clients in 
those stocks for years. These companies 
include classics like GE or GM as well 
as what are considered more specula- 
tive situations by others but picked by 
Greene for “their pre-eminent manage- 
ment—management that is apt to sur- 
mount any difficulty. Among such situ- 
ations are: 

Cincinnati Milling & Machine, Grum- 
man Aircraft, General Railway Signal 
and General Dynamics. 

Sounding his views, Lank Greene 
makes the point: “I’m always looking 
for bargains, only it is more difficult to 
find them now than it has been for 
some time.” An investor's aim, he says 
should be to buy values at a discount 
rather than to try to outguess the 
market. 


Greene discovers his bargains by 
analyzing companies and comparing 
them with others in the same industry 
and by projecting future earnings. He 
reiterates that good management is 
needed “and I don’t mean just top 
echelon either,” he warns, “but on a 
company’s lower levels as well.” 

Evaluating presidential nominees, he 
expresses the cautious opinion that in- 
flation will continue for the longer 
term regardless who occupies the 
White House next year. “I worry,” he 
says, “about people getting too excited 
about this market one way or the 
other. We must take the longer term 
view not to become disturbed by the 
news that assaults us day by day.” 

Greene believes in sticking to listed 
situations with 75% of one’s money in 
undervalued common stocks, the re- 
mainder in cash or cash equivalents. 

He also believes in Henry George’s 
philosophy, expressing the need for 
equal opportunity for all and no special 
privileges. “That’s as good a philosophy 
on Wall Street as anywhere else,” he 
explains. 

It is fitting that Lancaster Greene 
should be a trustee of the Henry 
George School and a vice-president of 
the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 
publishers of Henry George’s books and 
other economic texts. As a good 
Quaker, he is clerk of the Religious 
Society of Friends. And as though 
those activities didn’t keep him stirred 
enough, Lank Greene testifies that his 
sunburn comes from the West Side 
Tennis Club and his resonant voice is 
kept in tune with the University Glee 
Club. When he has a cold and can’t 
sing, he totes out his camera. 


Odd-Lotter’s Lot: 


Though the “little fellow” isn’t the 
one to get his advice from an invest- 





NEXT ISSUE: 


Annual Reports for Whom?—amidst all the public relations ballyhoo and sales pro- 
motion in current annual reports, where does the stockholder come off? 
What's the Score on Annual Reports?—Forses’ own checklist for rating ARs, with the 


philosophy behind it. 


Industry Ratings— 1951 ARs issued by the top corporations in 30 industries analyzed 


in scores and text. 
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ment counsellor, it seems he is doing © 
alright anyway. At least there is in-~ 
dication of this in the SEC released ~ 
odd-lot figures—records of transactions — 


under the 100 share round lot, the usual 
method of purchase by the smaller in- 
vestor. Throughout last year and up 
to the present, week by week, odd-lot 
buying has exceeded selling and this 
during a period when average stock 
prices reached the highest level since 
1929-80. What’s more, odd-lot brokers 
report that most of this active demand 
has been for top quality issues such as 
AT&T, GM and Jersey Standard. 

Offering more advice on the do’s and 
don’ts of investing is the new edition of 
Gerald M. Loeb’s “The Battle for In- 
vestment Survival.” Specifically ad- 
dressed to the smaller investor is the 
idea of holding larger blocks of fewer 
issues—a better plan than holding a 
great many small positions. Further- 
more the possibility of buying on mar- 
gin “should never even remotely de- 
velop in a well-run account.” Buy for 
appreciation, rather than for income, 
preaches Loeb; choose popular issues 
rather than those infrequently traded— 
realize that the average non-profes- 
sional cannot master the market, that 
there are not nearly enough good in- 
vestments or speculations available to 
go around. 


Not worrying 


Though a ten-share order looks good 
these days to many a house on Wall 
Street, there is little worry regarding 
volume. It is expected to turn upwards 
“either from here on out or after a 
slight correction—can’t tell you which 
yet.” (This from one of those really 
big technicians! ) 

Bolstering confidence: the expecta- 
tion of a new administration and the 
evidence offered periodically that de- 
spite current peaks in stock averages, 


security prices really aren’t high. 
“4 


4a 


Syndi-Cats: 


Unique among Wall Street’s groups 
is an organization of 35 gals who lunch 
monthly at the City Mid-Day Club. 

Syndi-Cats—dubbed thus by a mem- 
ber’s husband—are important person- 
alities on the Street, important espe- 
cially to their bosses. They are admin- 
istrative secretaries to the syndicate 
managers of larger underwriting houses 
and perform all the minute detail con- 
nected with the offering of new secuti- 
ties (in addition to watching like hawks 
the acceptance or refusal of new offer- 
ings during the early hours of launch- 
ing). Much of a Syndi-Cat’s 
work day is spent on the phone 
with other Syndi-Cats—not in small 
talk but to find how accounts are being 
cleared, how much of a new issue 
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118 FT. DEFOE CRUISEMASTER 


BAn opportunity to acquire one of the finest trans-oceanic, 


win screw yachts built in America since the war. Excellent 
accommodations, three double and one single staterooms, each 
with private bath. There is a spacious lounge deck and three 
very large saloons, consisting a cocktail lounge with bar and 
refrigeration, luxurious main deck salon and magnificent dining 
saloon. Equipment includes: two Diesel generators, air con- 
ditioning throughout, extra large refrigeration and deep freeze 


capacity, Sperry Gyro Compass, automatic steering, Radar, 
Fathometer, intercommunications system, R.C.A. Ship to Shore 
Telephone, direction finder, two power launches and much 
additional equipment. This yacht is powered with General 
Motors Diesels developing 800 horsepower, giving her a cruis- 
ing speed of approximately 14 miles per hour. She has an 
extensive cruising range with 4000 gallons fuel oil capacity and 
over 3000 gallons of water. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 


CHARLES M. DONNELLY, 73 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Dining Saloon 


Telephone: Greenwich 8-7600 


Cockail Lounge 


Owner's Stateroom 


i emanation, 





Main Deck Salon 





is retailing and if not, why not. 

“It's because of our phone work that 
we got started,” says Syndi-Cat presi- 
dent, Union Securities’ Dorothy Dean 
Boardman. “We'd talk to a girl for 
years wondering what she looked like 
without ever seeing.” 

Though the organization may be just 
a chatty get-to-gether for members, for 
the houses they represent it is of in- 
calculable value for the contacts es- 
tablished. So, in due recognition of 
Syndi-Cat status, like that of the bond 
dealers and other groups on the Street, 
Syndi-Cats got their day off for a beach 
party last month. 


Wall Street Entertaining: 


There is no midsummer let-up on the 
Street’s schedule of entertaining both 
ideas and personalities. 

An unseen guest, but dominant at 
‘very get-together, is Mr. Five Day 
Week and his partner Mr. Longer 
Trading Hours For the Big Board. 
They've consumed a record number of 
fruit salads and tall drinks and ruled 
more than lunch table conversation. 

_ Almost as frequent a guest—and still 
lingering—is that Washington chap 
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from the SEC, Pre-Prospectus Guide, 
who shortly hopes to become an official 
member of the securities registration 
family. His mission, to speed the sale 
of new issues by making available to 
the investor more information on new 
issues than hitherto available before the 
date of sale, is gaining popularity. 

Interesting on this score is Francis 
I. DuPont’s recently offered explana- 
tion. Says this house: Our dollar today 
is worth 53 cents versus a °35-’39 one 
hundred cents. This figure they then 
apply to the D-J industrial index. 
“While in terms of today’s non-existant 
100-cent dollar, the index stands near 
the September °51 high of 277.51, 
adjusted for the 53 cent dollar it is less 
than 145. Compare this with an ad- 
justed 1946 top of 162 (instead of the 
213.36 then recorded) a 1937 adjusted 
peak of 192 against the actual high of 
195.59 and 1929 pinnacle of 314 
against the recorded 386.10.” 

So hammers DuPont: “When adjust- 
ment is made for the changes in the 


cost of living and the declining value © 


of the dollar, share prices are in an un- 
exploited range, one which is well for- 
tified by such basic factors as earnings, 
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yields (on both an absolute and a rela- 
tive basis) and book values... .” 

Not worrying about rails tumbling in 
the foreseeable future is top rail trader 
Patrick B. McGinnis. Says he: “We can 
expect a rise in carloadings later in 
the year, especially ore movement once 
the lakes are closed. Also, if the esti- 
mates are correct, we can look forward 
to record movements of wheat. Progress 
made in, dieselization—by last week 
there were just as many diesel as steam 
engines running—and the forward steps 
taken by management such as N. Y. 
Central and Pennsy in studying the 
effect of passenger traffic on income, 
augurs well.” 

“Don’t worry either about the little 
fellows riding the rail issues” quoth 
he. “There are more shares outstanding 
of General Motors, for example, than 
of all U. S. and Canadian rails to- 
gether.” 


Five-Dimensional Leason: 

Among the most logical of those 
illogical hybrids called Security An- 
alysts is Shields & Company’s J. Walter 
Leason whose business it is to probe 

(CONTINUED OF PAGE 40) 












“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 













WHOEVER WINS, U.S. WILL SURVIVE 


Whichever candidate goes to the White House, the 
United States will not fold up. The pre-convention heated 
hub-bub tended to create the impression that if the favorite 
of each voter were not selected and elected, the country 
would rush to economic perdition. Nothing of the kind, of 
course, will occur. 

This publication unqualifiedly believes that the nation 
would do better if a Republican be installed in November. 
At this stage prediction as to which of the candidates will 
win would be ultra-venturesome. Between now and the end 
of October developments will throw light on the probable 
cutcome. 

Meanwhile, each of us will keep his or her fingers crossed! 


AMERICA RULES THE WAVES 


It is no longer true “Britannia Rules the Waves.” This 
is a new turn in history possessing infinite significance. It 
was entirely natural that Great Britain while she constituted 
the foremost nation on earth should be capable of building 
the speediest and mightiest ships in all history. For decades 
she was the unquestioned mistress of the Seven Seas. Per- 
haps it was appropriate that she developed her incompar- 
able liners near the apex of her international power. 

Equally appropriate, if not logically inevitable, was it 
that America, having assumed towering world leadership, 
should capture the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. Today’s 
swiftest Sea Queen, the United States, embodies a mar- 
velous tribute to America’s know-how. Money alone could 
not have created this modern marvel, not to say miracle; 
the ship embodies skills, inventions, equipment, scientific 
achievements never before embodied in any vessel. 

It is one more, and very vivid, illustration that the leading 
country in the New World has surpassed the leading coun- 
try in the Old World. 

Also, it proves the truthfulness of the age-old axiom that 
civilization, world mightiness, moves steadily from East to 
West. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS POORLY EDUCATED 


A comprehensive investigation conducted by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York makes sad 
revelations. Bluntly, our young men and women leave 
school poorly educated. Of “33,234 graduates, non-gradu- 
ates and students under 25 years old who have had jobs 
less than five years at the 165 companies participating in 
the survey, . . . in cooperation with the New York City 


Board of Education,” they rated the dismally small per cent 
of 18 in spelling, only 68 per cent in reading, 45 per cent 
in writing, 46 per cent in arithmetic and 28 per cent in 
grammar! 

This doubtless will shock you as it assuredly did me. 

In Scotland school children receive most thoroughgoing 
training in the three R’s. My own cross-roads country school 
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was typical. Pains were taken to teach us to read. Hand- 
writing was rated highly; we were compelled to practice 
it day-in, day-out, until our penmanship was clearly legible. 
As for arithmetic, every pupil had to toil until he or she 
could rattle off the multiplication table as easily as the 
alphabet. Not only were we constantly drilled in addition, 
multiplication and division, but we were put through our 
paces in mental arithmetic. The result was that by 13 every 
normal pupil could read well, write well, count well. 

Geography, particularly of the British Empire, was assid- 
uously taught; also history. From then on we were intro- 
duced to Latin, algebra, Euclid. 

The customary thing was for pupils to leave school at 
14. This I did. But, looking back, and reflecting upon my 
experiences since then with young workers in this country, 
I am convinced that our Scottish system did more for us in 
laying sound groundwork than has proved the case in this 
country even for high school pupils and graduates. Believe 
it or not, we in this business have encountered young em- 
ployees who did not know how to look up a name in the 
telephone directory! 

Old-fashioned, and the father of five sons, as well as a 
one-time member of my local Board of Education, I have 
long felt that our schools indulge far too much in fripperies, 
skimp fundamentals, that we want to make everything too, 
too pleasant for our little darlings, that we refuse to impose 
upon them any tasks which entail real study, hard work. 

Is it not time for our educational authorities to get back 
to first principles, to laying bedrock educational foundations? 


HOW MUCH ADVICE SHOULD YOU ACCEPT? 


Some bosses welcome advice. Others resent it. Outstand- 
ing success has been attained by both types. 

How much advice should you accept? 

The largest, most profitable industrial manufacturing en- 
terprise in America, General Motors, has been headed 
many, many years by an executive, A. P. Sloan, who assid- 
uously sought advice from his associates, encouraged them 
to proffer it and very, very rarely adopted a policy with- 
out going to extreme length to win over co-executives to it. 

Contrariwise, the giant who pioneered the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to the greatest organization of 
its kind in the whole world, Haley Fiske, was essentially 
an individualist. More often than not he resolutely relied 
upon his own judgment, seldom was diverted by ©0- 
executives. 

On the whole, many of those who became towering 
leaders politely listened to the ideas of associates, but 
firmly followed their own convictions, especially as they 
matured in experience and administration. 

However, my observation, experience is that too many 
young, high-positioned executives today are unwisely self- 
opinionated, unreasonably object to advice from any and 
all subordinates. To such I beg permission to quote from 4 
very old “sampler”—hand-embroidered words of wisdom 
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which school girls were trainea to sew in varied colors last 


century in my native country—which hangs, framed, be- 
side wry bed: 

My little friend a moment stay; 

My tale will soon be told. 

Thou yet are young and light and gay 

But I in years am old. 


A moment let a word of truth 

Thy wandering mind engage: 
Through every passing season youth 
May wisdom learn from age. 

Especially younger people who are climbing towards the 
top should discipline themselves to listen patiently to the 
advice of interested elders, should not become intoxicated 
with the opinion that, because of rapid advancement, they 
know it all. We have a Scottish adage: “Two heads are 
better than one, even if they are only sheeps’ heads.” 

Let no one individual kid himself that he knows every- 
thing. 

90 DAYS BECOME 10 YEARS 

“One of the most interesting and unusual experiences of 
my life was living and working in Great Britain for ten 
years,” reminisces John L. Collyer, highly polished presi- 
dent of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

“I went to England in 
1929 on what was to 
lave been a three months’ assignment with the largest 
British rubber company, which had extensive world interests. 

“The ninety days stretched to ten years. 

“My duties took me to many parts of the world, includ- 
ing Germany, France, Japan, China, Malaya, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

“I became director of manufacturing throughout the 
world and finally managing director of the parent company. 
[ was the only non-Britisher on the company’s rolls in Great 
Britain. 

“I came to know and understand the British people and 
to gain the highest possible regard for their outstanding 
character, stability, and their great abilities in many spheres 
of human endeavor. 

“It seems to me that much of what has happened to 
the British economy during the last several years is the 
accumulative effect of two World Wars, coupled with na- 
tional and industrial and union policies and practices which 
have reduced world markets for British goods and lowered 
productivity in British industry. 

“It was in Germany and in Japan that I saw something 
of the large-scale preparations being made for World War 
II, including the development, production, and use of syn- 
thetic rubber in tires and other vital products. 

“On my return to the United States in 1939 as president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company I was highly gratified to 
lean that my new company had for many years been 
active in the research and development of man-made rub- 
bers. We were well ahead of the Germans in this important 
field, a fact that was of inestimable value to our nation 
and to our war effort and that of our Allies after Pearl 
Harbor, and to the reconversion period following World 
War II. 

“The decade outside the United States was one of the 
most informative periods of my life. It gave me some under- 
standing of international affairs and a far greater appre- 
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A CONCLUSION ABOUT THE CONVENTION 

As one of many thousands who attended the GOP Con- 
vention I came away fortified in the conviction that the 
present method of nominating candidates for President and 
Vice-President is outmoded and should be junked. 

By virtue of a press pass, this writer was able to freely 
move about at the Chicago conclave. But to find out what 
was actually going on nine-tenths of the time it was 
necessary to step into adjoining halls and look at TV while 
reasonably intelligent commentators read the latest bul- 
letins and gave perspective to the things that were—or 
weren't—happening at the Convention itself. I feel safe 
in saying that any TV viewer had a better picture, literally 
and figuratively, of what was going on than any delegate. 

I believe the voters of a party should name the nominee. 
Under the present setup, it is incredibly difficult to make 
their views prevail. The Convention system makes it easy 
for the bosses and “the deals” to operate, although often, 
as in the Republican instance, they have been turned 
back in the end. The only answer, despite certain short- 
comings, is a national primary to name the candidates. 
The cost? It could hardly exceed what was spent by the 
two leading candidates in the various primaries and pre- 
convention campaigning. The method? By a system some- 
what similar to the present November election. The value? 
A majority of the people themselves name their men. 
There can be no argument as to who “wuz robbed.” 

The Convention system served its purpose in the days 
before press-wire services, radio, and TV made it possible 
for all to form opinions on candidates and their views. To- 
day it is a clumsy, largely undemocratic and expensive 
anachronism. We should throw it out and provide by Fed- 
eral law for a national Primary. 

—MALCOLM FORBES 





ciation of our nation, its vast potential for continuing 
progress, and the dynamic role it must assume in world 
affairs if we are to retain our cherished freedoms and our 
standard of living, by far the highest ever known to man- 


kind.” 


FORBES EDITOR TO INVESTIGATE IN EUROPE 

The Publisher and Editor of this publication, by the time 
this appears in print, will be well on his way to Britain on 
one of his frequent missions of investigating economic, 
social, financial conditions abroad. The Churchill Govern- 
ment has wrought no miracles thus far. Indeed, many letters 
from rank-and-file families reflect dissatisfaction, disappoint- 
ment over the failure to improve conditions, a state of mind 
which has been emphasized in various political elections 
this year. 

Were Premier Churchill, Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and other governmental high-ups more bent on play- 
ing politics, on winning popularity, on appeasing the voters, 
than on restoring Britain to economic stability, they would 
have followed a less austere, more ingratiating policy. But 
to their credit be it said, they have adhered to soundness 
rather than sophistry, to wrestling with stern realities rather 
than oral cajolery. How much longer the majority of British 
voters will recognize the wisdom of following this politically- 
unpopular policy, remains to be seen. 

The writer looks forward with keen interest to meeting 
and talking with all sorts and conditions over there. 











CHAIRMAN ZEMURRAY: 


ZEMURRAY HALL, ESCUELA AGRICOLA: 


with the empire-builder gone, all we do now is make money 


TOP BANANA 


As the star performer in Central America, United Fruit Com- 
pany has to smile when Latin governments get out the hook 


LikE BROADWAY COMEDIAN Phil Silvers, 
$548.9 million United Fruit Company 
got to be top banana by starting “from 
the bottom of the bunch.” Although UF 
never had to “know the joke about the 
farmer’s daughter,” its Chiquita Banana 
is an advertising gag of equal renown. 
And although it never “had to take it 
in the kisser with a bottle of soda 
water,” recurrent Central American 
revolutions — some arranged by clever 
rivals—have given its staid Boston man- 
agers more than their share of financial 
hosings. 

Last year United Fruit imported 32.9 
million banana stems, more than half 
the U. S. supply.* There were only 160 
bunches of bananas involved in its first 
faltering tack toward top bananahood, 
taken in 1870 by Lorenzo Dow Baker. 
As part-owner and skipper of the 
schooner Telegraph out of Boston, 
Baker in that year delivered ten gold 
prospectors at Ciudad Bolivar (Vene- 
zuela) and went on to Jamaica for re- 
pairs to his leaky tub and a load of 
bamboo. On the beach, Bostonian 
Baker was talked into buying the 
bananas at a shilling a bunch. He made 
landfall at New York before they got 
too ripe, raked in a windfall of $2 to 
$3.25 a bunch. 

Recognizing a good thing when he 
saw one, Baker made two all-banana 
trips to Jamaica the next summer, sold 
them through the Boston commission 
house of Seaverns & Co. (“Fine, taste- 

*Chief competitor $34.2 million Stand- 
ard Fruit & Steamship Corp. last year 
hauled slightly more than 8 million stems. 


ful banana fruit on direct import from 
the Antilles”). During the ’70s imports 
were measured in thousands of bun- 
ches, although hucksters at the 1876 
Philadelphia Centennial sold  foil- 
wrapped bananas at 10c apiece. By 
1885 total imports were about 10,000,- 
000 bunches annually. In that year 
Baker, together with ex-Seaverns man 
Andrew Woodbury Preston and ten 
others, founded the Boston Fruit Com- 
pany, capitalized at $15,000. In five 
years Baker and Boston Fruit pushed 
capital to $531,000, doubled Jamaica 
acreage to 2,600, and bought control of 
three rival companies. Even then, com- 
petition was fierce. One skipper, head- 
ing up Ambrose Channel with a load of 
bananas, also had a load of trouble 
in the form of a suspected yellow fever 
case. Rather than risk being held at 
Quarantine until his cargo went mushy, 
he chucked the yellow fever case over 
the side. 

Fell circumstance jettisoned many a 
bottom banana; one New Orleans im- 
porter exploded into bankruptcy with 
liabilities 23 times capitalization. But 
Boston Fruit was well above water, by 
1898 had picked up 40,000 acres in 
the Dominican Republic for $60,000, 
was importing 4,000,000 bunches a 
year. 

While Boston Fruit was busting out 
all over, dreams of empire were haunt- 
ing another American: Minor Cooper 
Keith, who had started a railroad 
in Costa Rica about the time Baker 
bought his first bananas on a Jamaica 
beach. Ten years, $1 million and 4,000 
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malaria deaths later, Keith had 
punched out 70 miles of track. To keep 
his road active he turned to the banana 
a plant brought from the Canary Is 
lands to Santo Domingo in 1516 by Fra 
de Berlanga, a junketing Dominican 
who eventually became Bishop of 
Panama. By 1898 Keith had married 
the daughter of a former Costa Rican 
president. With father-in-law’s help, he 
latched on to almost 250,000 acres of 
banana land, stretching along his rail- 
road through Costa Rica, Panama and 
Colombia. 

Keith’s road to success was a tra- 
ditional one: marrying a Big Man’s 
daughter. His road to trouble was also 
traditional: overextension of credit, 
which left him owing the people of 
Costa Rica a $1.5 million “personal 
debt of honor.” Meanwhile, Boston 
Fruit was having trouble, too. Jamaican 
blowdowns had chewed banana farms 
into jackstraw, Cuba was too cold for 
monkey fruit, and quality growth was 
coming from Central America. Boston 
Fruit had money, needed land; Keith 
had land, needed money. Out of the 
mutual dirge came wedding bells. The 
ceremony came off in Boston on March 
20, 1899. BF and its six offspring, all 
legitimate, took on the name United 
Fruit Company, capitalized at $20 mil- 
lion. Keith came up with 40,000 par 
$100 shares (20%), hastily sold many 
of them to get back into railroading. 
But there was no immediate flash of 
recognition on Beacon Hill. Initially, 
the public subscribed to only 16,000 
shares, and it took 17 months to sell 
another 11,000. 

Despite Boston’s turn-of-the-century 
tilt of the nose at a “not quite respect- 
able business,” the smell of money 
brought its proboscis down within 20 
years. Fruitco sold at $205, peeled off 
a luscious 100% stock dividend. In 1926 
UF shoveled out two and one-half no- 
par shares for each $100 par certificate; 
the new shares were soon earning $7.80 
each, moved to market quotations well 
over $100. Since 1942, top banana has 
boosted assets 133.8%, spent only 86.9c 
to bring in each dollar of revenue, paid 
out 61.7% of net to stockholders. 


The problem: sales a-peel 

Now presiding over UF is Kenneth 
H. (for Harry) Redmond, who began, 
conventionally, at the bottom of the 
bunch. Mustered out of officers train- 
ing camp in 1918, Redmond joined the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, branch of sales 
subsidiary Fruit Dispatch Co. as assist- 
ant cashier. Until 1949, when he was 
made assistant executive VP of United 
Fruit, Redmond spent all of his life in 
the sales end—although at 56 his brisk 
air, rimless spectacles and subdued 
clothes are more suggestive of a high 
school principal then a high velocity 
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huckster. Like a high school principal 
fretting over the ways of youth, Red- 
mond wonderingly shakes his head 
over the reaction to his accession to top 
banana’s top post in April of last year. 
A Time researcher called him at eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning to ask: 
“What is the big reason President 
Zemurray made you his successor?” Re- 
calls Redmond: “I told her there was 
none and went back to bed.” 

Though publicity-shy, Redmond is 
still sales-conscious: “The big problem 
is not to grow more bananas, but to sell 
more.” To do this Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, which takes only enough commis- 
sion to pay its operating expenses, uses 
a two-pronged attack on jobbers and 
customers. The former, who currently 
pay around $7.50 per hundredweight 
at dockside, agree to ripen and sell 
bananas the way UF dictates. In return, 
Fruit Dispatch hires an independent 
inspection service to check the stems 
for grade and condition, maintains an 
inspection setup of its own at various 
rail terminals across the country. FD 
sees to it that railroad cars are kept 
within the prescribed range of 55°-63° 
by refrigeration in summer, heat in 
winter. 

Explains quiet, soft-spoken John Kel- 
ley, fruit transportation chief: “The 
service is free, gives the jobber a better 
banana so He can sell more of them.” 
Fruit Dispatch also does packaging and 
refrigeration research, gives free con- 
sultations to jobbers who want to build 
or renovate ripening rooms and ware- 
houses. But behind this paternal solici- 
tude there is a woodshed. When some 
Boston jobbers refused to handle 


bananas in keeping with United Fruit 
instructions, UF opened a jobbing busi- 
ness of its own, gave them a sound 
thrashing. 


Second prong of FD’s attack is the 
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consumer campaign, led by tall, white- 
haired Russ Partridge. An old Harvard 
grad, Partridge does his masterminding 
behind the skirts of what he calls “the 
greatest advertising accident in _his- 
tory”: Chiquita Banana. Born a rhyme, 
Chiquita remained a bodiless voice 
until Partridge decided to encase her 
in a stylized banana. She slinked from 
spot radio into 80-second TV commer- 
cials in which UF home economist Ida 
Lindman plugs banana recipes. Chi- 
quita has become as peripatetic as a 
TV panelist, has won mention in such 
sancti sanctorum as Boston’s Christian 
Science Monitor and Cleveland’s Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church. Though Part- 
ridge claims Chiquita is not stacked to 
influence point-of-sale preference but 
“to increase demand for bananas over 
the years,” he himself bolts a banana 
milkshake twice a: day. Even chain- 
smoking President Redmond claims 
(with only a slight grin) that he eats 
bananas pan-fried with ham and eggs 
“all the time.” 


Guatemala growing pains 

Though Redmond underscores the 
need for selling rather than growing, 
he was seized with severe growing 
pains last year, probably has not felt 
the last of them. In September, six 
months after he became top man, a 
blowdown wrecked 40,000-acre Tiqui- 
sate on Guatemala’s west coast. The 
same blowdown also fanned the coals 
of Redmond’s baptismal fire. After he 
furloughed 3,700 Guatemalan agricul- 
tural workers (while keeping 5,000 
others on the payroll for plantation re- 
habilitation), a Guatemalan labor court 
ruled UF had to keep everybody on the 
job, fork up some $800,000. in back 
pay. 

Meanwhile, the local trabajadores 
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bunched for a raise from $1.86 to $2.50 
a day, walked out when UF refused. 
Redmond blasted “communistic ele- 
ments” in and out of government, pre- 
pared to pull out of the country. The 
extremists then beat what Redmond 
calls a “tactical retreat” and new con- 
tracts were concluded last spring: 
Tiquisate workers signed up for three 
years, port workers at Barrios for two, 
east coast agricultural workers for one. 
Although there was no wage increase, 
UF agreed to ante up back wages over 
a three-year period, can bail out if 
workers push up “production costs.” 

Only a fraction of Tiquisate will 
be rehabilitated.* Although some com- 
pany spokesmen have estimated costs 
at $10 million, Redmond calls the figure 
“rather high,” refuses to make his own 
guess pending a study of the root dam- 
age caused first by the storm, then by 
lack of irrigation during the strike. 
More Guatemalan woe: President Jacob 
Arbenz Guzman recently signed a land 

*In June another blowdown whipped 
through the plantation, scrambled rehabili- 
tation work, ripped another 60,000 trees 
out of production. Says VP Hartley Rowe: 
“. . we get used to these things after a 
while.” 





BANANA BLOWDOWN IN GUATEMALA: 
the coals of a baptismal fire were fanned 








reform bill, designed by himself to 
break up large holdings. Owners are to 
be “paid” in Government bonds, their 
land to be leased to farm workers. 
Though UF acreage seems to be ex- 
empt, Top Banana does not yet know 
how the measure will effect it. Says 
Hartley Rowe: “. . . it’s still too early 
to tell.” 

Getting out of Guatemala, says he, 
“would be costly, with lands the big 
factor . . . equipment could have been 
sold at a fair return.” Initial cost of 
most plantations runs “between $15 
and $20 million.” For example, UF 
hacked the Tela Division out of Hon- 
duras jungle in the early ’30s, finished 
it shortly before operations began at 
Tiquisate in 1936. For the original 
government grant of 50,000 acres at 
Tela and 150,000 acres leased from 
adjacent independents, UF peeled off 
$1.57 million. Cultivation, including 
exhaustive soil tests before the deal was 
closed, cost $4.8 million; railroads and 
tramways to get bananas to shipside 
added another $7.71 million; buildings 
and housing came to $1.72 million. 
Total initial investment at Tela: $15.8 
million. 

Yanqui-panky 

infecting similar investments in nine 
other Central American countries is the 
same kind of anti-Yanqui plague that 
put last year’s blight on Tiquisate. In 
most of them the plague is encouraged 
or openly cheered by extremists or 
“communists.” Cracks one facetious 
tropico: “In Middle America there are 
only haves and have nots. Every once 
in a while the have nots let off steam 
by taking a poke at the haves. Then 
everybody settles back for the next 
round.” 

As a “have” and a gringo to boot, 
top banana is ripe for poking, tries 
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to arrest the process by an exten- 
sive program of social welfare (part 
of which has been legislated into a 
requirement by Central American gov- 
ernments). 

In most countries, says Redmond, 
UF wages average two or three times 
the pay of government agricultural 
workers. In Guatemala, for instance, 
the going government scale is 80c a 
day. Top banana pays $1.36, which is 
boosted to around $2 by fringes like 
sick time, vacations, overtime pay and 
bonuses. Last year UF estimated its 
fringe benefits for 82,000 tropical em- 
ployees at $4.86 million. In addition, 
the company operates 15 hospitals and 
237 schools, supplies subsistence plots 
and housing, clubhouses and theaters. 
Through its commissaries, UF also sup- 
plies food, clothing and luxury items 
(like refrigerators), takes just enough 
margin to cover the operating expenses 
of subsidiary Maritrop Trading, which 
does the purchasing. 

To further discourage the Yanqui- 
panky, UF buys much of its fruit from 
independent growers, installs spraying 
and irrigation equipment where neces- 
sary. Depending on the independent’s 
size (range: 100 to 5,000 acres) and 
the condition of his soil, top banana 
advances from $75 to $3875 an acre, 
takes its investment back in bananas. 
Last year, planters’ loans on UF’s books 
totaled $9.38 million. Top banana is 
now preparing for independent plant- 
ing a 6,000-acre tract on the north 
coast of Honduras. Called El Higuerito, 
the spade-shaped, lowlands tract lies 
between the confluence of two rivers, 
includes 3,000 acres of good, readily- 
irrigable bananaland. UF plans to give 
120 Hondureno farmers 50 acres 


apiece, foot the initial bill for spraying 
and watering equipment. When the 
independents pay back these costs, UF 
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will release title to them. Redmond ex- 
pects the bill to run around $2.5 mil- 
lion, plus land, Advantage: “It merges 
the interests of people and fruit com- 
pany, may help against discriminatory 
laws.” 


The extra crops will help 


As a symbol of the new order, El 
Higuerito will also temper the regret 
of old banana hand Sam Zemurray, 
former UF president and now execu- 
tive committee chairman. Laments he: 
“All we used to worry about were 
profits and dividends. Now we know 
what is best for the country is best for 
business, too.” 

The real difficulty was the former 
one-crop economy. When Panama Dis- 
ease, a tropical fungus put the wilt 
on bananas, UF pulled up stakes and 
railroad tracks, moved to a new loca- 
tion. Although stricken land could grow 
other crops than bananas, nationals 
with scant agricultural know-how 
would also pull up stakes to follow the 
fruit company. When banana prices 
held firm (as they are now), these mi- 
grations were not too hard to take. 
When prices softened, people were laid 
off and top banana was in for some 
Lruising by tropical malcontents. To 
forestall this kind of pinch, UF has 
tried to wean nationals from their out- 
moded farming methods, given them 
new commercial crops to grow. 

Both endeavors are directed by 70- 
year-old, deliberate Hartley Rowe, re- 
search VP. Rowe worked on construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, styles him- 
self “a Doctor of General Engineering, 
whatever that is,” and during War II 
headed “some kind of naval architects’ 
group” which developed the Duck, an 
amphibious truck. As a “banana engi- 
neer without bananas,” he served as 
technical adviser to General Walter 
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“What do you think?” “I think you’re making a simple operation too damned complex” 
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GREAT WHITE FLEETER, THE QUIRIGA, DOCKING IN HONDURAS: 


VP ROBSON: 


“We're the only ones in the business who know anything about refrigerated ships” 


Bedell Smith in the ETO. Now, as a 
banana engineer with bananas, Rowe 
fights Panama Disease with a technique 
called “flood fallowing.” Infected areas 
are flooded for six to twelve months, 
depending on type of soil and sever- 
ity of infection. Although costs are 
“frightfully high,” Rowe figures “it’s 
still cheaper, socially and financially, 
than moving to a new location, build- 
ing more schools and houses, laying 
new track.” Rowe has also been re- 
claiming swampland by draining, build- 
ing new banana land by diverting swol- 
len rivers, coaxing them to drop sus- 
pended silt. Recently, VP Rowe took 
friend Vannevar Bush on a tour of 
United Fruit holdings, showed off his 
handiwork. “What do you think?” he 
asked the distinguished scientist. “I 
think,” scoffed Bush, “you’re making a 
simple operation too damned complex.” 

To help complicate Central Amer- 
ica’s oversimplified economies, Zemur- 
ray in 1941 set up the Escuela Agri- 
cola Panamericana in Honduras. Four 
years of agronomy study and full sub- 
sistence are available “to any native 
born citizen of a Spanish-speaking 
tropical American Republic” who passes 
UF aptitude tests. School is based on 
the missionary theory: graduates are 
supposed to go home, spread the gospel 
of scientific farming. Apparently, they 
do. Only four of the 272 graduates 
since 1947 are now working in non- 
agricultural jobs. 

As fountainhead of the diversifica- 
tion doctrine, UF has branched out 
its own crops. Of last year’s total im- 
proved acreage of 602,094, some 
44,000 were in cacao, 17,944 in oil 
palm and 25,670 in abaca. Domain 
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over “experimental crops” belongs to 
Hartley Rowe, who likes to eat in 
Schrafft’s because “you know what 
youre getting there.” This attitude 
makes him a good man to handle ques- 
tion marks like cacao, oil palm and 
abaca. Says Rowe: “They lost a lot of 
money in cacao after the first World 
War. I wasn’t around then. Bananas 
pay the electric light bills and you 
can’t fool around with stockholders’ 
money. If experimental crops happen 
to make money, you put it back into 
them...” 

Tender regard “for the interests of 
stockholders” also stops Rowe from 
talking about a breakdown of growing, 
shipping and distribution costs per 
stem. Other sources of UF profit—Cana- 
dian Banana Co., Elders & Fyffes, Brit- 
ish subsidiary, and Revere Sugar Re- 
finery, Charlestown, Mass.—all fall un- 
der the same maximum security cloak. 
Says Rowe: “They vary greatly and 
have never been divulged.” There is 
some indication that for each hundred- 
weight peddled (current average price: 
$7.50), UF rings up $3.38 in operating 
profit. Each stem costs about $1.50 
or 20% of the gross to grow; $1.87 or 
25% to ship; 75 cents or 10% to dis- 
tribute. 


Every banana a guest, 
every passenger a pest 

Top banana tries also to put money 
back into Central American economies 
by bringing in U. S. tourista dollars 
with its passenger cruise business. But, 
says shipping VP Hector Harris Rob- 
son, “We would like to bow out of it 
as gracefully as possible.” (UF’s un- 
official motto has long been: “Every 
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banana a guest, every passenger a 
pest.”) To bow out gracefully, Aus- 
tralian-born Robson may not have to 
wait long. His six passenger ships— 
the “Mail” class built under the Jones- 
White Act in 1931-33—have a life ex- 
pectancy of only five more years. 
They've been kept in operation, says 
Robson, who set up War II’s War Ship- 
ping Administration, “mostly because 
of their public relations value.” 

The six craft represented Top Ba- 
nana’s only flirtation with ship subsidy. 
In 1935 when Senatorial probing 
smashed subsidy abuses springing out 
of the Jones White Act, UF emerged 
from the debris as the only contractor 
that did not owe the government con- 
struction money. Since then, top ba- 
nana has peeled off all its subsidy com- 
mittments. 

The rest of UF’s 49-ship fleet is 
mostly in two classes of combination 
cargo-passenger bottoms, the Berlanga 
and Yaque types. For Robson, once a 
chief engineering officer, there is only 
one class worth talking about: the Fra 
Berlanga, “best banana carrier in the 
world.” Built in 1945-47 at about $5 
million apiece, there are nine of them 
with a payload of 78,000 stems and 12 
passengers each. Running at normal 
speed of 18.5 knots, the Berlangas can 
steam from New York to Central Amer- 
ica to Seattle and back in six weeks. 
Most shipping companies go to inde- 
pendent designers, but plans for both 
Yaques and Berlangas came from UF’s 
own research department (“We're the 
only ones in the business who know 
anything about refrigerated ships”). 

Outside of five “Cape” ships, built 
1941-’45, they are the heftiest carriers 
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in UF’s banana fleet and because of 
their more recent construction (Yaques 
were built 1947-48), are among the 
newest ships in the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine, which is dominated by war left- 
overs. Unlike non-industrial carriers, 
UF is always sure of pay load on the 
return leg, also gets a good share of 
general cargo on southbound runs, 
though it bucks subsidized Grace Lines 
and Lykes Brothers S.S. Co. on traffic 
headed for Colombia and Panama. 

To cool off operating costs, Robson 
runs almost half his fleet under Hon- 
duran registry. This, says he, reassures 
sensitive Hondurenos that the national 
product is carried by ships under its 
own flag. It also saves money for sensi- 
tive United Fruit stockholders: a Hon- 
duran AB draws $180 a month, his 
American counterpart close to $400. 

To dovetail shipping and cutting 
schedules, UF is also in the radio busi- 
ness, with a 22-station network dotting 
Central America. At one time, com- 
munications from stateside were re- 
layed through Mexico and by land lines 
to Limon, Costa Rica, and thence down 
the Pacific Coast by native messengers. 
UF’s Tropical Radio Telegraph sub- 
sidiary was founded in 19138, in 1932 
hooked up with A.T.&T. and Western 
Union with radiotelephone and _tele- 
graph connections. Beefy, bull-voiced 
R. V. Howley, TRT president, “prefers 


BANANA TRAIN: for 70 miles, 10 years, $1 million, 4,000 deaths 





not to mention the volume of last year’s 
business,” boosts “the expanding public 
service” UF is giving Central America. 
Says more candid Hartley Rowe: “We 
had to expand or we'd be down there 
with one or two dinky little stations, 
talking to our own ships on somebody 
else’s terms.” 


The revolutionary Mr. Zemurray 

Doing anything on anybody else's 
terms is not usual for top banana. 
Probably the only man to turn the trick 
for any length of time was Sam Zemur- 
ray, who scourged UF with his Cuya- 
mel Company until UF made him its 
largest stockholder and finally its presi- 
dent. 

Zemurray had changed his name 
from Zmuri sometime after 1892, when 
he arrived in the U.S. at 15 from the 
Bessarabian side of the Dneister. Before 
founding Cuyamel on the banks of 
Honduras’ Ulua River in 1905, he 


hawked bana in Mobile, learned 
how to gage a ey After 
getting started in Honduras, he tried 
to bargain with president Miguel 
Davila to bring in some heavy equip- 
ment duty-free. Unfortunately for 
Zemurray, Davila was then negotiating 
with the House of Morgan for money 
with which to get himself off the British 
credit hook. Morgan was willing to 
lend provided Davila would put Mor- 
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gan agents in his customs house, agree 
to make no commercial agreements 
without Morgan’s consent. Blocked by 
this proviso, Zemurray took the only 
other possible course: he started a revo- 
lution. 

The time was a cold night in 1910; 
the scene, New Orleans; the place, 
Madame Elsie’s Basin Street bordello. 
The actors were Guy (Machine Gun) 
Molony and Lee Christmas, both sol- 
diers of fortune, and Manuel Bonilla, 
ex-president of Honduras. On the out- 
side looking in was a secret service 
man, assigned to keep Bonilla & Co. 
under surveillance until the Morgan- 
Davila treaty was implemented. As the 
party inside warmed up, the agent out- 
side got colder and colder, finally tele- 
phoned to his chief, got a good night 
dismissal. When he left Bonilla, Christ- 
mas and Molony said good night to 
Madame Elsie, hightailed it for a fast 
launch, which in turn hightailed it for 
Zemurray’s yacht, the Hornet, which 
had ostentatiously chugged out of New 
Orleans the day before. A pursuing 
Navy gunboat missed the boat. In Hon- 
douras, Molony and Christmas rounded 
up 600 men, took Tegucigalapa, the 
capital, without incident. Results of the 
next election: for Morgan, only four 
votes; for Bonilla, a new lease on presi- 
dential life; for friend Zemurray, grati- 
tude; for competitor United Fruit, 
rough going. 

Zemurray continued to play for 
keeps. Sometime later both he and 
UF coveted the same piece of acreage. 
UF backed off in conservative Boston 
fashion when it learned title was dis- 
puted by two claimants. Zemurray 
moved in by paying for the land twice— 
once to each “owner.” 

Top banana also could play rough. 
In 1900 President Loubet of France 
had arbitrated a boundary dispute be- 
tween Costa Rica and Colombia in the 
latter’s favor. Four years later, Ameri- 
can Banana Company bought the land 
awarded to Columbia. Costa Rican 
soldiers confiscated the land, one Senor 
Astua began ex parte proceedings in 
Cost Rica courts, won title and sold the 
land to UF. But as the years went by, 
racier blood like Zemurray’s moved in. 
During the ’20s, when Cuyamel began 
to jell, United Fruit found itself run- 
ning second. Zemurray began irrigat- 
ing, grew bigger stems and more of 
them to the acre. He ran his company 
in the field, while top banana’s deci- 
sions came from the splendid isolation 
of its Boston headquarters, reflected 
president Andrew Preston’s earlier dic- 
tum: “We'll feel our way, chew fine 
and spit careful.” 

By 1930, Top Banana cried uncle, 
bought off Sam Zemurray and his Cuy- 
amel for 300,000 UF shares worth 
about $31.5 million. Stockholder Sam 
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promptly retired to his Louisiana estate 
to grow tung nut trees. But after 1930, 
a record banana year, UF skidded into 
the depression pit as purchasing power 
evaporated and Mexico dumped 14.,- 
500,000 stems on the U.S. market. 
Fruitco common sold off to 10%, and 
Zemurray scrambled back into harness. 
In 1933 he dropped a fistfull of proxies 
on UF’s boardroom table, howled: “You 
people have been b----ing up this busi- 
ness long enough!” From this meeting 
Sam emerged as “Managing Director in 
Charge of Operations,” later took over 
as president. Two weeks after his 
“appointment,” UF stock went to 26, 
and the company began to look like 
top banana again. Until Redmond 
succeeded him last year, Zemurray was 
active as ever. 

Sighs one old bananaman: “The dif- 
ference between Zemurray and Red- 
mond is the difference between an em- 
pire builder and a modern manager. 
It’s not the fun it used to be—all we do 
now is make money.” 


SHIPPING LINEUP 


From $55 a month and “an orange for 
Sunday breakfast—if you were lucky,” 
seamen’s wages have steamed a long 
way. So have the financial difficulties of 
American flag shippers, many of whom 
now need government subsidies to keep 
‘their balance sheets above water. 
Since 1938, says a recent Association 
of American Ship Owners’ survey, 
monthly base pay of an ordinary sea- 
man (lowest shipboard rating) has 
rocketed from $55 to $226, an increase 
of 311%. Other unlicensed ratings have 
been climbing through the hawse pipe, 
too: wiper 332% ($60 vs. $259.6); mess- 
man 277% ($60 vs. $226). With over- 
time (on December 15, 1951 all U.S. 
ships went on the 40-hour week. Most 
seamen work 56 hours). pay swooshes 
higher still: ordinary seaman, $378; 
wiper, $343; messman, $358. Accord- 
ing to AASO, average monthly gross 
for all unlicensed ratings hovers around 
$411 per month, $95.90 per week. 
These figures do not include feeding 

costs. Tax valued at about $1.25 per 
man per day, they normally run higher 
as shown by Voyage 14 of American 
Export Lines §$.S. Excambion (See 
Table). Subsistence costs on the 56- 
day run hit $1.95 daily for each of the 
126 crewmen. Other bills not included 
in monthly gross: 

* “Penalty pay” (at overtime rates) for 
furling, unfurling awnings at night or 
on weekends; preparing hatches for un- 
loading or loading. 

* War risk bonuses. Export, for in- 
stance, shells out $1.25 per man per 
day on any Mediterranean route east 
of the 12th meridian. Reason: “danger” 
from floating mines. 
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VOYAGE 14 
S. S. Excambion, American Export Lines, November ’50-January ’51 


Near East service, New York to Alexandria with ports of call 
Marseille, Naples, Leghorn and Genoa. 


REVENUE 
Freight, outbound $99,000 
Freight inbound 94,000 
Freight, interport 9,000 
Mail 44,000 
Miscellaneous (bar, automobiles, animals ) 8,000 
Passengers 


Wide World 


EXPENSES, NON-SUBSIDIZABLE 
Subsistence, passenger 
Foreign maintenance, stores 


Foreign repairs 

Insurance reserves 

Insurance, war risk 

Miscellaneous ( water, postage, radiograms ) 
Agency fees 

Wharfage and dockage 

Other port expenses (dues, taxes, pilotage ) 
Stevedoring 

Cargo expense ( cooperage, clerks, checkers ) 
Freight brokerage 

Passenger brokerage 

Ballast and transhipments 

Total expense, non-subsidizable $185,119 


EXPENSES, SUBSIDIZABLE 
Crew wages (52%)* 
Payroll taxes (52%) 
Subsistence, crew (32.2) 
Stores and equipment (32) 
Domestic maintenance (40) 
Domestic repairs (51.2) 
Insurance, hull (48) 
Insurance, protective and indemnity (33.3) 
Total expense, subsidizable 131,963 


TOTAL EXPENSE, VOYAGE 14.. 317,082 


OPERATING LOSS ~~ 6,082 


OPERATING SUBSIDY 65,419 
NET, VOYAGE 14 $59,337 


-_-—— 


* Figures in parenthesis show percentage of each item covered by operating subsidy. 
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® Welfare contributions of 50 cents per 
day per man. 

Because of this negotiated booty, sea- 
men sign on as one of the highest-paid 
group of workers in the U.S. Their esti- 
mated $95.90 weekly pay stacks up 
with a $79.69 average in printing and 
publishing; $82.41 for coal and petro- 
leum, and $74.01 for rubber. For man- 
ning a Liberty Ship for one month a 
U.S. crew draws around $14,500, vs. 
$7,000-$8,000 for a British, Greek, Nor- 
wegian or Italian gang. These loaded 
pay chits have slowed U.S. competition 
for its own freight business (American 
bottoms last year carried 35.6% of the 
nation’s dry cargo imports, 37.2% of ex- 
ports). 

But the industry itself—or, at least, 
the subsidized segment—has earned 
the rap. The American Merchant 
Marine Institute committee, which 
bargains with the National Mari- 
time Union for Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast steamship companies, is heavily 
freighted with subsidized operators who 
control more than 50% of the ships and 
60% of the crewmen involved in the 
dickering. Says one unsubsidized oper- 
ator: “. . . only natural that a fellow 
who is going to dig into his own pocket 
will be a little more careful than the 
fellow who can pass it along to the 
government.” 

Another wage-booster: the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, which in- 
cluded minimum wage scales, clamped 
no lid on crew pay for which subsidy 
could be paid, said only that it should 
be “fair and reasonable.” If the indus- 
try is being hoist by its own petard, the 
taxpayer is having it rough, too. Ap- 
proximately 70% of the $101 million 
laid out in operating subsidy 1938-50 

(none was paid 1943-’46) has gone 
for seamen’s wages. 








-_—_—-— 


* 1944-51. + 1948-51. 
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I. SHIPPING PERFORMANCES, 1942-51 

om nee “Se ee rat Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Deviation Payout 
American-Hawaiian ........ 45.2% 349 47.54% 12.9% 16.84% 109.0% 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies. —12.8 3.53 7.82 16.7 14.28 22.01 
OS SE are 188.8 254 1619 869 8.46 61.72 
American Export ........... 188.7 1.84 918 1224 11.32 46.55 
Matson Navigation ......... —22.4 $3.12 25.12 15.21 45.2 101.6 
American President® ........ 116 143 12.78 1018 8.82 None 
Tatted Gietest ............. 156.6 1.3 15.86 11.83 7.80 40.06 
Moore-McCormack} ........ 97.9 1.5 15.72 169 14.08 27.57 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








Where Export’s money goes 


To meet its wage bill last year, $96.1 
million American Export Lines, a sub- 
sidized operator, ponied up $15.4 mil- 
lion, or 27.2% of its $56.6 million gross. 
As indicated in the expense sheet for 
Voyage 14 (chart, p. 16) the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was outfumbled for a sizable 
chunk of the tab. Government portion 
ranges between 42-62%. For the year, 
seagoing wage bill weighed in at almost 
twice the cost of stevedoring ($8.1 mil- 
lion, 14.3% of gross), next highest ex- 
penditure but a non-subsidizable item. 
Longshoremen are currently stashing 
away $2.10 for straight time on general 
cargo, $3.15 for overtime (anything 
over eight hours daily). For “obnoxi- 
ous cargo (hides, fertilizer, lamp- 
black) straight time leaps to $4.10, 
overtime to $6.15. Ship operators claim 
they are doubly damned by stevedoring 
costs because productivity has skidded 
sharply since War II. For each idle 
day a ship racks up costs running from 
$1,400 (for a Liberty) to $4,000 for 
one of Export’s “Four Aces” like the 
Excambion, still more for huge liners. 
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Third biggest bite out of American 
Export’s gross was “miscellaneous cargo 
expenses,” which ran to $6.34 million, 
or 11.2% of the gross. These include 
cooperage for damaged cargo; trucking, 
pay for clerks and checkers. Fuel came 
next at $5.8 million or 10.3% of the 
gross. Bunker C is currently quoted in 
the Port of New York at $2.45 a barrel. 
Quantity buyers rate a five-cent dis- 
count. On voyage 14 the Excambion 
drained 12,987 tons of fuel, or 6.8 bar- 
rels for each of the 13,746 miles she 
cruised. Last major expense (outside of 
$4.9 million general and administra- 


tive) was miscellaneous port and wharf. | 


age. Export rents five piers—two in Jer- 
sey City, two in New York, one in Stat- 
en Island—at a total yearly cost of 
$672,972. 


Whence Export’s money comes 
Freight last year (as on Voyage 14) 
packed the bulk of Export revenue: 


$38.8 million or 68.4%. Passengers rang |) 


up $12.8 million, or 22.6%. Remaining 
$5.1 million came from agency fees, 
mail and “miscellaneous” items like bar 
trade, slot machines, automobile and 
animal freight. Total revenue: $56.7 
million. For crew wages, insurance, 
stores and equipment, subsistence, 
maintenance and repairs—only expenses 
covered by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1986—Export counted out $27.2 mil- 
lion, registered $9.5 million operating 
subsidy. Without subsidy last year Ex- 
port (like several other subsidees) 
would have wound up on the short end 
of the fiscal stick, red inked a $5.0 mil- 
lion loss. With subsidy largesse, Export 
netted $2.3 million. 

To stay in the black, steamship op- 
erators have firmly morticed one git 
mick into the rate structure. Though 
generally based on “what the traffic 
will bear,” rates are pegged somewhere 
around 60% of capacity, so that when 
business is better than that, profits roll 
in with a rush. For most steamship 
companies, last year was a good one. 
Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies S.S. Co. 
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Growth 
American-Hawaiian 6 2 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 7 1 
United Fruit 4 
American Export 5 
Matson Navigation 3 
American President® 7 
United Statest 8 
Moore-McCormackt 6 


a “composite ranking.” 
* 1944-51 +1943-’51. 





II, SHIPPING RANKING, BASED ON 1942251 


Net Aver- 
Current Income Pretax 
ssets 
to Lia- Book 
bilities Value Sales tion 


age Market 

on Profit Profit Price per 
on Devia- d $1 of 
Earnings 


25.59 
22.60 
10.86 
9.09 
8.83 
5.64 
4.68 
3.35 


Composite 
Ranking 


Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio of 
common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported or 
estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive at 








United States Lines and Moore-McCor- 
mack, all subsidized lines, came up 
with a 39% average increase in gross 
operating revenue. Average pretax prof- 
it increase (because of the “leverage 
effect” of partial capacity rates): 92.6%. 


Ten year roller coaster 

Though last year was a good one, the 
only constant feature of steamship earn- 
ings is inconsistency. Since 1942 pretax 
profits have bucketed up and down like 
a roller coaster run amok. Biggest ups 
and downs factor is import-export ton- 
nage which can vary with foreign policy, 
crop failures, tariffs, currency exchange, 
the cock of Stalin’s eyebrows, and other 
imponderables. Total dry cargo carried 
to and from the U.S. almost doubled 
between 1946 and 1951 (194.2 ws. 
302.3 billion pounds), but (save for last 
year) the percentage packed in Amer- 
ican bottoms has consistently dwindled. 
Cause: stratospheric operating costs. As 
costs have climbed, privately owned 
U.S. fleet has shrunk. At war’s end it 
had 5,500 ships, last month 1,092. 

In 1946 U.S. craft barged into a 
booming market. They began shipping 
water when relief traffic collapsed in 
1947 and low-cost foreign operators be- 
gan hustling new tonnage off the ways. 
With their incursion, U.S. shipping 
panted through the doldrums of 1949- 
90, revved up with Korea, last year 
logged an average pretax profit of $5.6 
million, third largest in 1942-51 span. 
Though most quarterly earnings have 
continued high this year, tramp ship 
tates have begun to sink. Time charter 
index (July-December 1947 = 100) for 
May dipped to 124 from April’s 129.7 
and January’s 224.2. Peak was hit in 
November of last year (249.5) when 
ECA grain and coal began to trundle. 
Industry’s current lament: tardiness 
with which Government-owned reserve 


ships have been pulled off the overton- 
naged market. 
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Over the waves 


Traditionally the industry is har- 
rassed. by financial crests and troughs, 
labor squalls, subsidy fog. To find out 
whether stockholders have been buy- 
ing steamship equities blind or wit 
radar-like precision, ForBEs hauled out 
its own electronic calculators, tracked 
the financial course of eight leading 
steamship companies over the last dec- 
ade. Check points: (1) growth; (2) 
financial strength, as measured by cur- 
rent ratios; earning power, as measured 
by (8) net against book value and (4) 
pretax profit against sales; (5) profit 
deviation, and (6) percentage of earn- 
ings paid to stockholders. Table I gives 
these averages in their raw form; table 
II converts them to rank order. The 
companies are listed in order of investor 
preference as shown by price-earnings 
ratios. 

Steaming one-two at the top of the 
price-earnings ratio heap are two odd 
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mates: $36.3 million American-Hawai- 
ian and and $28.6 million Atlantic, Gulf 
and West Indies. Affinity between the 
two ends there. Though investors are 
willing to shell out 22.6 times earnings 
for subsidized AGWI, the company 
wallows seventh in composite rank, 
while unsubsidized AH takes the sec- 
ond-place lei. Though AGWI did mus- 
ter a first in current ratio and third in 
operating efficiency, it got lost in the 
wash of AH’s first-place net return on 
investment and dividend payout. In 
these AH far outclassed the fleet (and 
a good chunk of U.S. industry as a 
whole) with marks of 47.54% and 
109.05%, respectively. To further en- 
hance his stockholder charm, AH skip- 
per L. A. Lapham is buttressing his 
small capital structure, buying up his 
own equities in open market. At year’s 
end, he had stowed away 133,000 
shares. Similarly AGWI has been buy- 
ing up its preferred, last year got no 
fillip from a 16% rate increase or from 
subsidiary New York and Cuba Mail’s 
resumed ride on the suhsidv gravv hoat. 

Third and fourth rankers in inves- 
tors favor are another pair of odd 
mates: unsubsidized United Fruit and 
subsidized American Export, at 10.86 
and 9.09 times earnings, respectively. 
There again affinity ends. While UF 
proved itself still top banana with a 
first place composite ranking, John 
Slater’s Export crew hung near the bot- 
tom of the bunch in sixth place. Fruit 
Company came up with a luscious 
86.9% operating efficiency, a ripe 61.7% 
payout, eclipsed only by lavish AH and 
Matson Navigation (which paid out 
more than they earned during 1942- 
51). Export’s best raw score showing 
was a 133.67% asset growth. Trouble is, 
$28.5 million that helped swell the 
growth and last year’s $96.1 million as- 


PASSENGERS’ DINING SALON, S.S. INDEPENDENCE: 
. . . but passenger victuals are strictly on the ship 











U. S. LINES’ FRANKLIN: SPEED QUEEN “UNITED STATES”: INP 
willing to plow the earnings back 


sets may turn out to be just plain paper. 
This will happen if Export ends current 
construction subsidy squabble by turn- 
ing back liners Independence and Con- 
stitution to Government. Though earn- 
ings were up 30% last year, Slater doled 
out only $1.75 per share (lowest since 
1947); but he was generous enough 
over the decade to merit a fourth-place 
payout. 

Fifth and sixth in investors’ favor 


second-place 


were two West Coast lines: Matson 
Navigation and American President 
Lines. Though United Fruit adages 
“every passenger a pest,” ex-longshore- 
man Joe Sevier, Matson president, 
loves to pack in the tourists, who last 
year accounted for 11.3% of his gross. 
Sevier also packs a muscular 101% 
dividend payout and 
25.1% net return on invested capital, 
hammered out a third place in com- 





posite rank. His earnings power would 
have exerted even more pull, save for 
its vulnerability to wildcatting West 
Coast labor. Last two of the three 
deficit years 1947-’49 were red inked, 
respectively, by a three-month ship- 
ping walkout and a six-month Hawaiian 
longshore strike. While Sevier showed 
high regard for stockholders’ purses, ex 
Democratic National Committeeman 
George Killion, APL topkick, impoliti- 
cally made no common payout over 
the measured course, sedulously wooed 
preferred shareholders with a dividend 
every year. He did, however, notch 
third-place average deviation, fourth in 
asset growth. 

Down at the bottom of the price- 
earnings heap are United States Lines, 
which tied Matson for third place com- 
posite, and Moore-McCormack, which 
tied up at berth five in the composites. 
U. S. Lines’ first place in asset growth 
and last place in current ratio show 
that President J. M. Franklin, despite 
a strong facial resemblance to Frank 
Hague, is willing to plow earnings back 
into his ships. Franklin also boasts a 
first place in average deviation, went 
down in other categories. Mooremac 
made its biggest bid with a second 
place in operating efficiency, mustered 
only average net return on investment, 
hit sixth in payout and current ratio. 


WALL STREET COMES ACROSS: II 


In which the suggestions of seven brokers, made a year ago, are reviewed 


LAST SUMMER, a ForBEs editor won- 
dered if seven brokers’ ads offering to 
“review your portfolio” with no obliga- 
tion were merely lead-getting gim- 
micks or genuine offers of service to 
small investors. After investigation (see 
Forses, August 15, 1951, p. 16), he 
reported “all seven in effect were will- 
ing to put their research department 
where their advertising mouth is.” 

To learn this, he mailed identical let- 
ters on plain stationery to each broker- 
age house, quoted the advertisement 
and explained: “. . . My wife has just 
inherited $12,000 from her late moth- 
er's estate, and has asked me to put the 
money to work for her, so as to provide 
as much annual income and capital in- 
crease as is consistent with preservation 
of the original amount. I'd be grateful 
for any suggested program you can 
supply... .” 

Each house came across. Each had 
a different solution, but no strings were 
attached. 

From July 2, 1951, to the close of 
trading June 30, 1952 the Dow-Jones 
average of 30 industrial stocks climbed 
from 243.98 to 274.26, a 12.4% jump, 
and the industrial list paid 6.7% in divi- 


dends. In the light of one prominent 
Wall Streeter’s crack: “If an analyst 
can’t beat the averages, he should quit,” 
how. good was the advertised advice? 
Here is the checkup, one year later: 


Broker +1: Andrews, Mahoney 
and Andrews 

Last July partner Dick Mahoney sug- 
gested the $12,000 be put in one of 
two mutual funds, Fundamental which 
holds common stock only, or Common- 
wealth, a balanced fund made up of 
common and preferred issues and 
bonds. Mahoney pointed out that these 
two funds had shown the greatest cap- 
ital increase of any of their type over 
a ten-year period. He explained an in- 
vestor must pay a premium of 8% to 
buy a share of Fundamental, 8% for 
Commonwealth, as well as a fractional 
operating charge quarterly, while com- 
missions on $10,000 worth of stock 
amount to about $100. But, said he, 
“you'd probably want to sell some of 
your shares every year or so and buy 
others, which would cost 1% to buy, 
another 1% to sell. With mutual shares, 
there'd be no occasion to review the 
portfolio . . . you have the advantage 
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of professional management of your 
money. You don’t have to look at the 
paper every day, don’t have to worry; 
you get your dividend check every 
quarter all in one lump. And no mutual 
fund has ever missed a dividend.” 
Had the investor purchased 304 
Fundamental shares for $5,994.88 at 
the July 2, 1951, price of $19.72 a 
share, he would have collected $288.80 
in dividends (4.8%) and $170.24 (2.8%) 
in “capital distribution”—payout made 
from the fund’s profit. on securitv 
sales. Commonwealth shares—853 at 
$7.04 costing $6,005.12—yielded 4.25% 
dividends ($255.05) and distributed 
$145.86, or 2.43%, from capital. But 
while the D-J average rose, Common- 
wealth shares fell from $7.04 to $6.97, 
a 1% drop. Figuring in capital distribu- 
tions, Commonwealth holdings appre- 
ciated 1.43%. Fundamental crept for- 
ward only 3.2% at the market, from 
$19.72 to $20.35 a share. Adding per! 
odic capital payouts, total Fundamental 
growth was 6%. Together, shares from 
both funds would have been worth 
$12,131.81 at June 30, 1952, prices. 
They registered a 1.1% increase in value 
and paid out $316.10 from capital dur- 
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ing the year. Total one-year gain from 
dividends, distribution and appreciation 
would have been 8.3% over and above 
original price plus “load.” 

Had the would-be investor decided 
to stick with one fund, $12,000 in 
Fundamental would have netted him 
$577.20 in dividends, $399.60 in dis- 
tributions and would have grown to 
$12,383.28. Total increase would have 
aggregated 10.8%, figured against orig- 
inal cost (including load). In Common- 
wealth, he would have pocketed $510 
in dividends, $171.60 in capital, but 
the investment would have shrunk to 
$11,880. In the first year a Common- 
wealth holder would have earned 4.7% 
on the initial cost, including the 8% pur- 
chase premium. 


Broker +2: Sutro Bros. Co. 

With a written offer “to discuss the 
individual merits of the securities sug- 
gested,” Morton Grayson of this Broad- 
way firm enclosed a typed “program for 
approximately $12,000.” The prices for 
July, 1951 and June 30, 1952: 


Price Price 
July June 
"51 "52 


30 shs. Amer. Natural Gas 32 81% 
25 shs. Bethlehem Steel .. 50 51% 
100 shs. Colum. Gas Sys... 134 14% 
25 shs. General Electric.. 55 62% 
25 shs. Liggett & Myers 

Tobacco 68 67 
100 shs. Long Island Ltg.. 15 15% 
50 shs. Nat'l. Distillers .. 33 25% 
30 shs. Sinclair Oil 46% 
25 shs. Stand. Oil (N.J.) 62 81 


Total cost, including commissions but 
before negligible taxes, would have 
been $12,663.21, and actual dividends 
amounted to $824, or 6.5%, for the year. 
By June 80, the list was valued at 
$13,226.88, an appreciation of 4.5%. 
Capital gain and dividends together 
bring the total to $14,050.88, for a 
total 11% gain. 


Broker +3: Kidder, Peabody . 


Another mutual fund enthusiast, C. 


FLOOR SPECIALIST AND CUSTOMER: 


Richard MacGrath of K,P’s East 45th 
Street office, wrote: “I would recom- 
mend Mutual Funds rather than at- 
tempting to select individual issues.” 
He credited funds with the advantages 
of “careful selection, broad diversifica- 
tion and continual supervision.” His ad- 
vice was to put equal amounts in Fun- 
damental, “a growth type fund,” and 
Broad Street Investment Company, “to 
provide as high a return as possible 


“you can’t just forget about commons” 


commensurate with reasonable safety of 
principle.” 

Cost of 304 Fundamental shares and 
251 Broad Street certificates would 
have been $11,983.74 in July, 1951. 
The $23.86 Broad Street shares costing 
$5,988.86 would have contracted to 
$22.61 each, would now be worth 
$5,675.11, a drop of 5.5%. But since 
Fundamental showed a 6% total appre- 
ciation, and Broad Street’s capital pay- 





Broker 
Andrews 


Portfolio 


Sutro 


Sulzbacher Common 
Preferred 
E. F. Hutton 4 Common 
Thomson McKinnon 7 Common 
1 Preferred 
Merrill Lynch 6 Common 


D-J average, 30 industrial stocks 





ss 


2 Mutual Funds 
9 Common Stocks 
Kidder, Peabody 2 Mutual Funds 
4 
1 


Balance in Bank 


Market 
Value, 
July, 1951 


$11,104 
$12,535 
$11,084 
$11,150 


Commission 
or Load Cost 


$895.78 $12,000 
$128.21 $12,663 
$893.63 $11,984 

$11,224 


$4,815 
$7,133 
$11,955 


$4,867 
$7,133 
$12,081 
$12,000 


$110.14 $12,110 


Capital Divi- 
Distribu- dend Appre- Gain to 
tion Yield ciation Investor 


4.5% 1.1% 8.3% 
6.5% 4.5% 11.0% 
48% —1.0% 6.7% 
7.0% 17.6% 24.6% 


Total 


6.5% 5! si 
203 ~2~««.. ¢ ~*(20- 


5.7% 2.24 7.9% 


6.8% 5. 12.4% 
6.7% 19.1% 
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out was 3.06%, the two holdings regi- 
stered a combined capital loss of 1.0% 
over the year. Adding this to the divi- 
dend yield of 4.8% ($569.92) and capi- 
tal distribution of 2.9% ($353.47) gives 
a gross gain of 6.7%. 


Broker +4: Sulzbacher, Granger 

The plan forwarded by John L. Gann 
from his 111 Broadway house worked 
out best of all. Admitting “it is very 
difficult to suggest a program without 
having an opportunity to discuss with 
the investor his basic financial condi- 
tion, such matters as the amount of life 
insurance carried and the amount of 
emergency cash being maintained,” 
Gann sent the following list, to which 
June 30 prices are added: 


Price Price 


— - 
50 shs. Associated Invest. 50 72 
50 shs. Int'l. Nickel ..... 84 45% 
ek ee 155 154% 
50 shs. Std. Oil of Ohio.. 35 48% 
20 shs. N.Y., Chic. & 
St.Lo. Pfd. .... 105 104% 


Adding commissions, the portfolio 
sold for $11,223.67. Yield was esti- 
mated at 6.5% on the $11,150 market 
value. 

“In view of the basic uncertainties 
of the present times,” wrote Gann, “I 
felt it might be wise to tie up some 
funds on just a temporary basis so that 
a little later on they would have to be 
reinvested, and the reinvestment would 
then be made in the light of changed 
circumstances that may exist.” 

For this reason, he included New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis preferred, 
an issue Streeters expected would have 
been called at 110 some time near the 
end of 1951, offering buyers a $5 profit 
per share as well as current dividends. 
It was not. 

In 12 months; Gann’s selections have 
become worth $13,198.75 at the mar- 
ket, have paid 7% in dividends totaling 
$785. The 17.6% capital gain added to 
dividends would have given an investor 
a 24.6% return cn his money. 


Broker +5: E. F. Hutton 

More pessimistic than most last sum- 
mer, E. F. Hutton’s Donald H. Goodell 
advised that part of the $12,000 be 
invested, part retained for later use. “As 
we see it,” said he, “the initial planning 
of an investment program involves con- 
sideration of the means by which one 
expects to cope with change rather than 
with the specific securities which one 
might buy. Change is the one real cer- 
tainty about investment, and whether 
one is thinking in terms of avoiding 
adverse change, or of benefiting from 
favorable change, it should be allowed 
for.” 

He went on to call mutual funds “the 





ready-made solution to this problem.” 
His reason: “When the results of the 
investor who tries to keep his money 
constantly working for dividends and 
gives little attention to the relative dif- 
ferences in price-value relationships 
which develop in the market from time 
to time are compared with those of 
selected Mutual Funds on the basis of 
ten years or so of performance, the 
Mutual Fund is almost invariably the 
winner, and usually by a wide margin.” 

But for the investor looking for capi- 
tal gain as well as for reasonable divi- 
dends, Goodell suggested these stocks 
which “offer protective characteristics” : 


Price Price 


a = 
25 shs. General Motors .. 49 58% 
100 shs. Canada Dry G.A.. 11% 9% 


15 shs. Phillips Petro (old) 86 
(Phillips split 2-for-1 in 1951) 


30 shs. Phillips Petro (new) .. 62% 
100 shs. Southern Co. .... 114% 13% 


From the $4,866.75 cost of these 
issues, commissions included, an _ in- 
vestor would have earned 6.5% ($317) 
in dividends. His holdings would have 
increased to $5,623.13, a 15.5% rise. 
However, Goodell’s caution was expen- 
sive. The $7,133.25 uncommitted, pre- 
sumably left in a bank at 2%, would 
have grown to only $7,275.92, the en- 
tire amount to $12,899.05. When divi- 
dends are added, the year’s yield plus 
appreciation comes to $13,216.05, a 
boost of 10.1%. Had all the money gone 
into stock, capital gain and dividends 
would have amounted to 22.1%. 


Broker +6: Thomson & 
McKinnon 

The suggested portfolio from Ira M. 
Danburg’s 11 Wall Street office: 


Price Price 


Daal = 
60 shs. Curtiss-Wright 
oS 24 23% 
60 shs. Pub. Serv. EGG 
$1.40 pfd. .... 25 29% 


50 shs. Anchor Hock. Glass 28 
75 shs. Argo Oil 
(now 90 shs.).. 19 20% 
Argo paid a 20% stock dividend in 
1951) 


25% 


60 shs. Com’l. Solvents .. 26 22% 
80 shs. Diamond Match . 53 45% 
45 shs. Minerals & Chem. 82 87% 
100 shs. Pitney Bowes ... 16 16% 


Danburg said his list was governed 
by these considerations: (1) The cycli- 
cal industrial trend and existing inter- 
national situation. (2) Proven earning 
power regardless of “war or peace.” (3) 
Well-assured dividends. (4) Favorable 
long-term growth potentials. 

The program cost $12,081.46 with 
fees, increased 2.2% to $12,344.38 by 
year’s end. Total dividends, expected to 
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be 6.4%, were actually $694.50, or 5.7%, 
while yield and capital gain together 
came to 7.9%. 


Broker +7: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Biggest of all brokers, the “Thunder- 
ing Herd” advertises that in handling 
other people’s accounts their researcher 
simply assumes “that it’s really my 
money.” On this basis, Researcher Olliv- 
er V. Lee was instructed by David L. 
Chandler to select “equities in better 
situated industries” and to diversify 
“into several representative issues.” 
Lee’s choices: 












Price Price 

June 

100 shs. Pub. Serv. E.& G. 23 25% 
60 shs. Congoleum Nairn. 27 23% 
50 shs. Anaconda Copper. 39 45 
50 shs. Bendix Aviation . 48 51 
50 shs. Union Oil of Calif 35 42% 
60 shs. Swift & Co...... 33 31% 


The stocks added up to exactly $12,- 
000, were expected to yield $971 annu- 
ally, or 8.1%. With commissions, the 
list would have cost $12,110.14, paid 
$819 the first year, or 6.8%. In that 
time, capital would have grown to 
$12,786.25 (5.6%). Dividends included, 
the total gain comes to 12.4%. 

Among the seven proposals, by far 
the greatest amount of cash in hand 
from dividends and capital payout— 
$923.39 and $859.95—would have been 
realized by the mutual fund suggestions 
of Broker #1 and #83 respectively. 
Broker #4, whose stock list offered the 
biggest capital gain, ran a fair second. 
However, as Lee of Merrill Lynch put 
it, “no common stocks should be put 
away and forgotten . . . they should be 
reviewed fairly often in order to keep 
abreast of the times.” 

But even without updating his port- 
folio during the year each broker, ex- 
cept those who recommended mutual 
funds, would have accomplished the 
specified aim in his own way, i.e., “to 
provide as much annual income and 
capital increase +as is consistent with 
preservation of the original amount. 
Each list of stocks brought back con- 
siderably more in dividends than the 
2% or 3% offered by reputedly “safe” 
investments like bank deposits or gov- 
ernment savings bonds. Only one pay- 
out record fell below 6%; none of the 
stock portfolios depreciated in value. 

The mutuals, which performed rela- 
tively poorly the first year when the 
load charge is considered were, in fait- 
ness, sold for the long run. To get the 
advertised advantages of funds—higher 
than saving bank yields without worry 
—an investor would have to hold them 
a number of years. But in a period of 
rising prices, if brokers are on the ball, 
they do not equal the equities. 
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OwneERsHIP of American industry 
broadened substantially during 1951. 
So indicates the 22nd annual stock- 
holder summary prepared by Forses’ 
editors. For 460 companies polled, com- 
bined rosters showed a net percentage 
increase of 5.1% in the twelvemonth 
ended December 31, 1951. 

The rate of increase also shows not- 
able acceleration. For the year 1950, 
it was 2.2%, for 1949 only 1.1%, and 
for 1948 a mere .7%. 

Big gainers were communications 
with 11.5%, chemicals with 11.4% and 
textiles with 10.3%. The list of com- 
panies with more than 100,000 stock- 
holders expanded by 6 to 26. 

Only in two categories did net over- 
all shrinkages occur. Movies lost 8.7%, 
railroads 1.0%. Shoe and leather com- 
panies alone averaged no change from 
1950 to 1951. 

Fores’ study was itself again broad- 
ened, from 213 companies in 1950 and 
355 in 1951, to 476 this year. Excepting 
only 16, which either keep stockholder 
numbers secret or failed to reply, the 
list comprises all U. S. corporations 
with assets in excess of $50 million. 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRIES 


1951 
Aircraft manufacturers ..... 249,306 
SS ee a 113,486 
Animal & vegetable oil...... 11,818 
I id ovina a tpielne's 793,696 
Auto suppliers ............. 216,152 
RESET ERE Ce Ge ee 620,767 
Building materials ......... 194,998 
Se ee 602,683 
SR a a ET | vik va 62,228 
Communications .......... 1,229,871 
RR Ret ae eee 160,907 
Electrical equipment ....... 657,869 
Farm machinery ........... 161,865 
Food chains .............. 64,596 
RE CARI RTS reer a 731,640 
| eee a eee 10,647 
ee ee ee 236,452 
Metals fabricators .......... 208,105 
Metals, ferrous ............ 611,696 
Metals, non-ferrous ........ 377,568 
SP ae ee 151,219 
ESP aae ere 486,089 
Office equipment .......... 103,280 
Set ca ee ee 1,605,400 
re eae ae 23,000 
A 163,603 
Publishing and printing..... 28,103 
SS “OT See 702,711 
| RET 487,559 
“ear ee 111,635 
CO oad t ess 94,190 
Shoes & leather ........... 26,040 
NS in is 66,979 
Ere eee 179,888 
ee 229,258 
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STOCKHOLDER SUMMARY 











U.S. STEEL OWNERS, representing third largest stockholder group in the nation, 
take time out from the annual meeting to chew over the facts 


Combined total assets of these compa- 
nies amounted to $20,000 million. Total 


1950 ehiadiies 
245,149 + 17 
112,008 +13 

11,168 + 59 
755,586 + 5.0 
205,700 + 5.1 
606,283 + 2.4 
182,008 + 7.1 
541,538 +11.3 
61,227 + 1.6 

1,103,084 +11.5 
148,361 + 85 
637,471 + 32 
152,145 + 64 

59,205 + 9.1 
725,620 + 0.8 
10,202 +44 
298,012 + 3.7 
199,321 + 4.4 
591,293 + 3.4 
375,852 + 0.5 
165,682 — 8.7 
415,661 + 9.7 
93,977 + 9.9 

1,503,469 + 7.8 

22.689 + 1.4 
153,125 + 68 
25,807 + 89 
709,566 — 1.0 
479,562 + 1.7 
108,947 + 2.5 
89,276 +4 5.5 
26,033 0.0 
65,700 + 19 
163,118 +10.3 
219314 + 45 











assets of each, in millions of dollars, 
are shown in parentheses. 

Transportation equipment ... 167,115 160,745 + 40 
SN Rien ail sii ew bs dontiacind « 1,540,995 1,470,949 4 48 
LO 13,483,414 12,824,793 4+ 5.1 

COMPANIES WITH 100,000 OR 

MORE STOCKHOLDERS 

1951 1950 ens, 
American Tel. & Tel.*........ 1,092,433 985,583 +10.8 
General Motors ............. 478,924 445,573 + 7.5 
ETS a 256,630 268,226 — 43 
General Electric® ............ 254,180 249073 + 2.1 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).... 254,000 222000 +144 
Cities Service® .............. 203,400 217,379 — 64 
Bank of America® ........... 200,569 181,456 +410.5 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 188,463 170,498 +10.5 
Radio Corporation of America. . 186,592 188,838 — 1.2 
Pennsylvania Railroad* ....... 179,908 189,776 — 5.2 
Socony-Vacuum® ............ 156,904 159,737 — 1.8 
Consolidated Edison (New York) 132,844 150,439  —11.7 
Commonwealth Edison*....... 126,001 119,819 + 5.2 
Anaconda Copper Mining*® .... 118,616 119521 —08 
Standard Oil (Indiana)*...... 116,800 96,090 +216 
Public Service Electric & Gas*.. 116,278 117,405 — 1.0 
Southern Company* ......... 115,417 98,572 +17.1 
SE a ree 114,989 102070 +12.7 
Bb a 113,642 106,940 + 68 
Standard Oil (California)*.... | 106,775 99,208 + 7.6 
Packard Motor Car .......... 105,927 110,048 — 3.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 105,747 106,147 —0.4 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 102,912 89,970 +144 
NS ECT OTe 102,460 97,418 + 5.2 
Bethlehem Steel* ............ 101,622 99,399 + 22 
NII bond calsdbvices ase 100,687 101,268 — 06 
MMS oes ESS cide <e- 5,132,720 4,892,448 + 4.9 


23 





*No duplications. 








AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 








1951 1950 cates 
SE SEED nc ccpwsweses 37,260 87,848 — 1.6 
” BOT) . ow wwcccses 8,638 8455 + 2.2 
6 eer 26,530 26825 —1.1 
Lockheed® (156.8) .......... 10,248 8955 +144 
Curtiss-Wright (156.4)....... 85,741 86,633 — 1.0 
eS) ae 13,800 14,500. — 48 
North American® (114.1)..... $1,565 30,905 + 2.1 
Minneapolis-Honeywell (113.0) 8,800 7,300 +20.5 
Consolidated Vultee (99.1).... 10,793 9,324 +415.6 
Grumman® (88.3) ........... 7,035 5,386 +31.8 
Glenn L. Martin (69.6) ...... 7,220 7,650 — 5.6 
SY  ctbitnde uscd» oss 1,676 1418 +18.2 
Ne Sia aan teemee bs 249,306 245,149 4+ 17 
AIRLINES 
1951 1950 Change 
Pan American (191.2) ....... 30,1385 80,992 — 28 
American (148.7) ........... 38,599 $84,418 412.1 
Trans World® (117.4) ....... 14,586 15,671 — 69 
od) & ¢ 21,820 22,988 — 5.1 
UO EU) once scesces 8,346 7,989 + 5.1 
MN ic cdoniad kw news 113,486 112,003 4 1.3 


ANIMAL & VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSORS 


%o 











1951 1950 Change 
Anderson, Clayton*® (324.6)... 1,740 15385 +13.4 
Archer-Daniels-Midland (125.3) 4,764 4636 4+ 28 
Spencer Kellogg* (55.9) ..... 5,314 4992 46.5 
eS tet Se 11,818 11,1638 + 5.9 
AUTOMOBILES 
1951 1950 eo 
General Motors (3,671.6)..... 478,924 445573 4+ 7.5 
Ford (1,500.0—est.) ......... Closely held 
Chrysier® (758.0)............ 78,573 70,392 +11.6 
Nash-Kelvinator® (190.3) ... 43,622 43,152 + 1.1 
Studebaker® (164.2) ........ 20,481 19,857 + 3.1 
Kaiser-Frazer® (131.5) ....... 80,317 $1,773 — 46 
Mack Trucks (116.4) ........ 10,925 10,820 + 1.0 
Packard (107.0) ............ 105,927 110,048 — 3.7 
Willys-Overland® (101.6) .... 8,053 7,986 + 08 
White Motor® (92.3) ........ 7,505 6,382 +18.5 
Hudson (89.6) ............. 9,369 9,653 — 29 
iG <4 00s unvnsds 793,696 755,586 + 5.0 
AUTO SUPPLIERS 
1951 1950 din 
Borg-Warner (229.6) ........ 22,521 21,357 + 5.5 
Bendix Aviation® (209.5)..... 28,090 27,399 + 62 
Electric Auto-Lite (146.8).... 16,037 16,324 —18 
Thompson Products (120.3) ... 5,042 4,284 +17.7 
Fruehauf Trailer (117.6) ..... 9,096 8,212 +10.7 
Timken Roller Bearing (104.5). 20,491 19,752 + 3.7 
Briggs Mfg.* (102.0) ........ 18,554 18,296 + 1.4 
Dana Corp.* (100.3) ........ 4,800 8,900 4+23.1 
Eaton Mfg.* (84.0).......... Not available 
ee | eee 26,800 24,100 +11.2 
Electric Storage Battery* (76.7) 15,431 15,717 —18 
Standard Steel Spring (64.7).. Not available 
Timken Detroit Axle* (64.7).. 14,600 13,847 4+ 5.4 
Clark Equipment® (64.7)..... 8,968 8,752 + 58 
Murray Corp. of America (57.9) 10,792 8,392 428.6 
Stewart-Warner® (53.0) ...... 14,823 15,489 — 4.0 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel (52.1)... 5,107 4929 4 3.6 
ee 216,152 205,700 + 5.1 


*No duplications. 


BANKS 


Bank of America® (7,518.3)... 
National City, New York® 
ES rere 
Chase National (5,607.2) ..... 
Guaranty Trust of New York® 
EE tess cians v's 
Manufacturers Trust® (2,766.4) 
Continental Illinois National* 
DELS « » dxcisen ev 
First National, Chicago® ( 2,683.2 ) 
Bankers Trust*® (2,171.6) ..... 
Chemical Bank & Trust® ( 1,941.9) 
Security First National, L. A. 
0 
Hanover (1,830.7) ........... 
First National, Boston® (1,676.0) 
National, Detroit® (1,554.9)... 
Marine Midland Corp. (1,523.2) 
Bank of Manhattan*® (1,361.3). 
Irving Trust® (1,390.0)....... 
American Trust (1,174.7)..... 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass (379.6). 
Weyerhauser Timber*® (269.1). 
Owens-Illinois Glass (206.5)... 
United States Gypsum*® (197.6) 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (142.8) 
Armstrong Cork® (181.0) ..... 
Johns Manville* (127.2)...... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass® 
EE th ee betes ain ¥inie 
Lone Star Cement (95.8) ..... 
National Gypsum (87.9)...... 
Corning Glass Works (84.7)... 
Harbison-Walker Refractories® 
(81.0) 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas (78.8) 
Long-Bell Lumber® (72.1).... 
Diamond Match (71.8) ...... 
PND SOE? cusavanccawss 
United States Plywood (64.4). . 
Carrier Corp. (62.2) ......... 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing® 
(56.5) 
Lehigh Portland Cement® (55.7) 


eeeeee were eee eee eee 


CHEMICALS 


du Pont*® (2,163.0) .......... 
Union Carbide & Carbon® (865.6) 
Allied Chemical & Dye*® (718.4) 
Eastman Kodak (461.1) 
i ice swed eh ee'e see 
American Cyanamid (374.1)... 
Monsanto (262.1) ........... 
Mathieson (192.8) ........... 
Food Machinery & Chemical 
ET shes teins ted ey hes 
Koppers Co.® (152.0) ........ 
Air Reduction (141.1) ....... 
General Aniline & Film® (132.6) 
Hercules Powder (131.6) ..... 
Charles Pfizer (116.6) 
Diamond Alkali (95.3) ....... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur*® (86.8)... 
International Minerals & 
Chemical*® (76.3) 


Rohm & Haas (71.8) ......... 
Columbian Carbon® (62.5) ... 








1951 1950 Chines 
200,569 181,456 +105 
59,900 60,099 — 03 
82,377 84845 — 23 
22.748 23496 — 29 
29.175 30,089 — 30 
14,116 14545 — 29 
5,014 4878 +28 
19,809 20352 — 27 
17,031 17,498 — 29 
13,087 18,328 —18 
10,908 11,201 — 26 
23,108 22348 4 34 
8,078 8,140 — 08 
25,187 21,548 +4169 
28,724 30,838 — 69 
58,239 55,441 — 40 
6,892 6,826 + 10 
620,767 606,283 +4 24 
To 
1951 1950 Change 
14,980 145296 + 31 
Not available 
14,937 14485 +4 31 
10,555 10,216 + 33 
11,351 8,276 +3872 
10,478 10,588 — 10 
13,700 13,300 + 30 
23,659 20,598 +149 
11,865 10,977 + 81 
16,107 14544 4 85 
5,021 4508 +114 
6,241 6352 — 17 
63 6l + 38 
8,514 a _ 
16,667 7218. —# 
11,820 10,446 4132 
Not available 
6,910 6,086 +145 
6,580 5,442 +209 
5,550 5,423 +23 
194,998 182,008 + 7.1 
% 
1951 1950 Change 
114,989 102,070 +127 
102,460 97,418 + 52 
26,623 23,430 +136 
69,510 60,387 +152 
27,184 28,2298 +17.0 
$3,051 932,792 + 08 
19,544 18513 + 56 
19,959 11,087 +800 
9,914 8,464 +4171 
11,909 11,297 +54 
24,210 19,232° +25.9 
559 586 — 46 
11,047 10,340 + 68 
12,300 8,500 +447 
3,355 2,684 +250 
38,869 38,990 — 083 
9,570 5,913 +618 
1,576 1,897 —169 
7,993 8,095 — 13 
Forbes 
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« ommercial Solvents (57.8)... 

Virginia-Carolina (55.9) 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. (55.8). . 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
(54.9) 

Liquid Carbonic (53.0) 

Freeport Sulphur® (50.4) 


Pittsburgh Consolidation® (198.2) 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates* 
(175.8) 

Glen Alden (96.3) 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation (86.0) 

Pittston Co. (71.4) 

Peabody* (53.6) 

Phila. & Reading® (52.5) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


21,535 
6,172 
5,747 


22,340 
6,034 
5,518 


2,492 
9,064 
11,222 





1951 
5,406 
14,500 
8,724 
12,889 
8,830 


3,894 
7,985 


541,538 





62,228 


1951 
American Tel. & Tel.* (9,732.5) 1,092,433 


International Tel. & Tel.* (512.6) 
New England Tel. & Tel.* (450.7) 
General Telephone (373.8) ... 


Western Union Telegraph® (262.5) 


Columbia Broadcasting (101.0). 


McKesson & Robbins*® (149.2). 
Merck* (128.5) 

Sterling Drug (120.4) 

Parke, Davis (116.8) 


American Home Products* (112.2) 


E. R. Squibb (106.8) 

Johnson & Johnson (100.8).... 
Abbott (95.1) 

Rexall*® (85.9) 

Bristol-Myers (50.3) 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


54,912 
17,262 
24,926 
20,207 
20,131 


985,583 
53,808 
15,861 
17,910 
20,944 

8,928 





1,229,871 


1951 
16,000 
11,400 
35,161 
22,473 
19,159 

7,287 

1,994 
15,625 
17,033 
14,775 


1,103,034 


1950 
16,000 
6,650 
34,373 
22,541 
17,477 
5,056 
1,790 
12,955 
17,582 
14,657 





160,907 


148,361 


1950 


FOOD CHAINS 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea (419.7). 
Safeway® (246.4) 

Kroger* (167.0) 

American Stores (110.0) 

First National Stores* (73.4).. 
National Tea (62.5) 


Armour® (503.1) 

Swift*® (479.6) 

National Dairy Products* (386.6) 
General Foods (322.1) 

Borden* (283.0) 

Coca Cola* (221.1) 

General Mills (207.9) 

National Biscuit* (188.0) 
Wilson & Co. (176.4) 

California Packing (170.7).... 
Corn Products Refining (165.4) 
Standard Brands (148.3) 
American Sugar Refining (145.7) 
H. J. Heinz (142.4) 

Libby, McNeill & Libby® (124.9) 
Ralston Purina (121.2) 

Cudahy Packing (102.2) 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift* (101.3) 


International Packers Ltd.* (98.1) 


Pillsbury Mills (94.9) 
Carnation (93.1) 

Quaker Oats (92.0) 

Clinton Foods* (82.0) 

West Indies Sugar (81.3) 

A. E. Staley Mfg. (78.5) 
Great Western Sugar (72.1)... 
Hershey Chocolate (66.0) .... 
Continental Baking (65.7) .... 
Hawaiian Pineapple Ltd.* (65.5) 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar (64.8)... 
Wm. Wrigley* (62.6) 
Kellogg* (60.5) 

United Biscuit (59.2) 

Pet Milk (58.2) 

Stokely-Van Camp (57.6) 
Hunt Foods (54.3) 

Sunshine Biscuits* (53.2) 

John Morrell* (54.2) 

South Porto Rico Sugar (52.8). 


%o 
1950 Change 


951 
Closely held 


23,051 
26,705 


19,042 
26,595 


421.1 
+ 04 


Not available 


10,027 
4,818 


9948 4+ 18 
3,620 +33.0 





64,596 


1951 
32,013 
64,495 
63,680 
65,350 
51,479 
21,098 
13,030 
66,682 
17,172 
10,852 
25,928 
73,500 
22,366 

3,226 
31,549 

4,667 

7,155 
11,961 
11,993 

8,025 

1,928 
10,842 


2,250 


59,205 + 9.1 


11,310 
25,878 
75,000 
22,666 
3,030 
31,459 
3,846 
7,185 
10,699 
12,902 
7,782 
1,917 
9,842 
5,883 
5,745 
2.545 
16,587 
13,531 
17,025 
5,893 
4,004 
21,707 
2.250 


Net avaiable 


1,673 
9,333 
3,500 
7,766 
2,931 


1,799 
8.597 
3.500 
7,433 
3,005 


Not available 


1951 
254,180 
102,912 


General Electric® (1,459.8)... 


249,073 Sars 
Westinghouse Electric (1,004.4) 


89,970 722,201 710,38 


Radio Corp. of America (370.2) 
AVCO Mfg. (167.4) 

Sylvania (151.0) 

Philco (119.5) 

Admiral* (68.8) 

Raytheon Mfg. (66.9) 

Motorola* (61.8) 

McGraw Electric® (50.1) 


FARM MACHINERY 


International Harvester® (652.0) 
Deere & Co,* (383.6) 
Allis-Chalmers* (315.8) 
Caterpillar Tractor (143.4).... 
J. I. Case® (139.9) 

Oliver (99.0) 
Minneapolis-Moline (74.0) .... 


186,592 


188,838 
63,550 
13,711 
12,115 

5,170 
6,653 
2,880 
5,511 





1951 
70,426 
18,700 
28,288 
20,050 

6,563 
10,556 

7,282 


637,471 





161,865 


152,145 


HOTELS 


Hilton*® (83.3) 
Sheraton*® (76.8) 


MACHINERY 


Amer. Radiator & Standard (215.6) 


Ingersoll-Rand (139.7) 
National Supply (127.3) 

United States Shoe Mach. (10.6) 
Worthington (94.7) 

Continental Motors* (91.5) ... 
Fairbanks, Morse* (86.9) 
Comb. Eng. Superheater* (86.2) 
Otis Elevator® (80.4) 

Dresser Industries (78.4) 


1950 Change 
8,451 +229 


6,751 — 5.1 





10,202 + 44 


%o 
1950 Change 


64,849 + 33 
8,358 — 0.2 
8,970 + 89 

26,469 — 08 
5,977 +10.9 

25,120 — 29 
5,312 —15 
5,180 + 2.7 
16,174 + 5.3 
6,073 +52.5 


*No duplications. 











Link-Belt* (76.4) 6,467 
Bucyrus-Erie (64.0) 13,471 
Yale & Towne (63.7) 3,465 
Rockwell Mfg. (60.3) 6,910 
Joy Mfg.® (58.4) 7,141 
Cincinnati Milling* (57.4) .... 8,004 
Amer. Machine & Foundry (53.9) 8,750 
Ex Cell-O* (52.1) 4,277 
Foster Wheeler (51.3) 2,045 





228,012 
METALS FABRICATORS 


1951 1950 
American Can (393.3) 28,898 29,870 
Continental Can (299.5) 32,947 $1,202 
Crane (172.1) 20,565 20,318 
Babcock & Wilcox (107.8).... 5,214 4,310 
A. O. Smith (98.2) 1,393 1,298 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry* (92.5).. 10,200 9,200 
Scovill Mfg.* (91.6) 16,008 15,404 
Crown Cork & Seal (86.8).... 9,519 9,197 
Simmons (83.4) 11,738 11,505 
Rheem Mfg. (69.3) 5,479 4,980 
Revere Copper & Brass* (64.3). 6,549 5,916 
General Cable* (64.0) 7,004 6,862 
Stanley Works* (62.6) 8,229 7,329 
Blaw-Knox (61.9) 11,745 11,644 
Anaconda Wire & Cable (61.3) . 2,370 2,305 
Gillette Safety Razor (54.6)... 80,247 27,981 





208,105 199,321 


METALS, FERROUS 


1950 
268,226 
99,399 
60,412 
22.416 

Not available 
14,489 


U. S. Steel* (2,829.0) 
Bethlehem® (1,541.7) 

Republic* (691.7 ) 

Jones & Laughlin® (592.0) .... 
National Steel (452.9) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube® (439.1) 
Armco (416.0) 45,120 
Inland Steel* (381.5) 14,724 
Wheeling (214.9) 10,403 
Colorado Fuel & Iron (140.0). . 11,261 
Crucible Steel* (132.0) 9,839 
Allegheny Ludlum (126.1).... 14,719 
Pittsburgh® (112.8) 3,205 
Sharon* (90.3) 5,314 
Granite City* (78.0) 2.770 
Interlake Iron* (72.4) 9,046 





591,293 
METALS, NON-FERROUS 


1951 1950 
Anaconda Copper Mining* (731.9) 118,616 119,521 


Aluminum Co. of America (640.4) 14,186 14,074 
Kennecott Copper (687.5) 87,657 88,264 
Amer. Smelting & Refining 

(363.2) 30,621 30,641 
Phelps Dodge* (337.1) $2,118 81,573 
Reynolds Metals (318.7) 6,102 6,568 
National Lead (230.3) 21,404 19,055 
Newmont Mining (154.8) Not available 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 

(140.2) 8,621 4,931 
American Metal Ltd. (133.1).. 3,122 3,132 
Cerro de Pasco* (116.4) 6,900 9,300 
New Jersey Zinc® (115.9) .... 7,863 7,604 
St. Joseph Lead* (85.2) 9,023 8,435 
U. S. Smelting & Refining (82.7) 12,556 13,192 
Calumet & Hecla (50.3) 18,779 19,562 





377,568 375,852 


*No duplications. 


MOVIES 


1951 
37,995 
24,592° 
22,774 
24,000 


Loew’s Inc. (218.0) 

20th Century-Fox (166.7) 

Warner Brothers (162.4) 

Paramount Pictures* (114.5).. 

United Paramount Theatres 
(118.4) 26,858 

RKO Pictures Corp.* (52.5)... 15,000 


1950 
37,087 
31,000 
27,018 
25,961 


25,508 
19,108 





151,219 
NATURAL GAS 


1951 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke (498.0) 14,679 
Columbia Gas System® (496.3) . 78,785 
Consol. Natural Gas (479.6)... 61,601 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
(472.9) 
Texas Gas Transmission (472.9) 
Pacific Lighting® (441.6) 
United Gas* (437.4) 
American Natural Gas (374.8). 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
(353.3) 
El Paso Natural Gas (287.8)... 
Transcont’l Gas Pipe Line (281.7) 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
(254.1) 
Lone Star®* (249.5) 15,259 
Northern (199.6) 15,295 
Brooklyn Union (149.3) 9,156 
Arkansas Natural Gas (146.9). . 27,602 
Southern (138.1) 13,431 
Oklahoma® (109.1) 6,879 
Laclede*® (76.5) 10,845 


34,875 
34,872 
27,324 
27,422 
15,414 


24,485 
14,794 
13,271 


10,100 


165,682 


% 
Change 
— 0.2 
+ 7.6 
— 46 


+28.9 
+28.8 
+215 
+ 42 
+ 13 


+18.9 
456.1 
466.5 


+ 7.4 
— 04 
— 34 
+22.5 
— 48 
+ 2.1 
— 10 
+ 0.5 





456,089 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


1951 
International Business Machines* 


(394.1) 18,597 
Remington Rand® (201.4) .... $2,158 
Burroughs Adding Machine 

(103.2) 28,500 
National Cash Register® (76.1). 15,302 
Underwood (56.6) 8,723 


415,661 


1950 


17,118 
24,749 


28,499 
15,307 
8,304 


+97 


to 


Change 


+ 86 
+29.9 


0.0 
0.0 
+ 5.0 





456,089 


1951 
254,000 
(3,964.8) 1,707 


Standard (N. J.) (4,707.0).... 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration 


Standard (Ind.)* (1,800.5) ... 
Socony-Vacuum® (1,792.5) ... 
Shell*® (1,673.9) 

Texas Co.* (1,549.4) 

Gulf* (1,511.6) 

Standard (Calif.)* (1,365.6). . 
Humble Oil & Refining® (1,060.4) 
Cities Service® (972.0) 203,400 
Sinclair® (880.0) 100,687 
Creole Petroleum*® (801.6).... 4,309 
Phillips Petroleum® (779.6) ... 70,233 
Atlantic Refining (481.5) $1,755 
Union, of Calif. (381.0) 40,243 
Sun (379.0) 14,342 
Pure*® (331.5) 35,948 
Tidewater Associated® (328.1). 23,432 
Continental (312.1) 29,508 
Standard (Ohio) (277.6) 27,025 
Sunray (276.3) 63,367 
Ohio*® (265.0) $3,162 


116,800 
156,904 
17,748 
113,642 
36,576 
106,775 
12,555 
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Pan American Petroleum® (249.2) 1,271 1326 — 4.1 
a Saar 3,750 8,574 + 49 
Richfield® (202.3) ........... 11,267 10,642 + 5.9 
Mid-Continent Petroleum*® (169.3) 15,400 15,206 + 1.3 
Ashland Oil & Refining® (125.0) 16,000 11,000 +45.5 
Warren Petroleum*® (120.0) .. 3,149 2,340 +34.6 
Superior® (116.0) ........... 1,101 881 +982.5 
Pacific Western (106.8) ...... Not available 
See” CRD accedenecsceee 11,791 7,489 +58.5 
Standard (Ky.)* (92.1) ...... 21,893 21,389 + 2.4 
Amerada Petroleum® (86.5)... 3,907 $3,258 +19.9 
Piymouth® (711) ..'......... 5,582 4978 +121 
Houston, of Texas (68.7)...... 3,588 3,521 + 19 
South Penn®* (64.1) .......... 8,964 8,860 + 12 
Honolulu® (53.4) ........... 3,624 2,951 +228 
Riis wae Chaba 1,605,400 1,503,469 + 7.8 
PAINT 
1951 1950 —. 
Sherwin-Williams (127.9) 5,205 4,820 + 8.0 
SRO REGED, is:s:6,-y910,8 w:0%04 17,795 17,869 — 0.1 
IN va oe acer einoeets ata e'e 23,000 22,689 + 1.4 
PAPER AND PULP 
1951 1950 eee 
International* (447.7) ....... 80,390 27,479 +10.6 
Crown Zellerbach (233.0) .... 20,404 21,253 + 4.0 
i, Remi CH? 8 osc wees 18,611 18,266 + 19 
Kimberly-Clark (148.8) ...... 9,343 8,593 + 8.7 
West Virginia P & P (134.3)... 4.405 4431 — 06 
Chamoion (201.7) ........... 5,583 5,365 + 4.1 
Rayonier® (104.9) ........... 6,335 6,489 — 24 
ek a eee 13,939 12,752 + 9.3 
Bieeethnon: FOIB)) oss wcic cess 5,773 6,049 — 4.6 
I A a a i ae ack Not available 
Container Corp. of America (79.4) 11,748 10,985 + 69 
National Container (79.3) .... 12,054 7,2838° +65.5 
Union Bag & Paper* (72.4).... 9,327 8,986 + 3.8 
Minnesota & Ontario*® (68.2). . 11,174 10,7738 + 3.7 
Great Northern® (59.9) ...... 4,517 4421 4+ 2.2 
Gaylord Container (54.0) .... Not available 
eee oe 163,603 153,125 + 68 
PUBLISHING AND PRINTING 
1951 1950 Change 
are re 16,726 16,822 — 0.6 
a 6,716 4,774 +40.7 
American News* (67.6) ...... 4,661 4,211 +410.7 
aaa goon ane gre Paste 28,103 25,807 + 89 
RAILROADS 
: 1951 1950 Change 
New York Central® (2,572.6)... 47,582 49,577 — 
Pennsylvania® (2,450.9) ...... 179,908 189,776 — 5.2 
Southern Pacific (1,897.5) .... 51,424 49,677 3.5 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe* 
i° " (Serer 59,733 59,824 — 0.2 
Union Pacific (1,271.7)....... 62,134 59,201 + 5.0 
Baltimore & Ohio® (1,261.3)... 17,589 18,552 — 5.2 
Chesapeake & Ohio (911.9)... 88,120 91,003 — 3.2 
Great Northern (897.0)....... Not available 
Northern Pacific? (877.9) .... 20,428 21,416 — 46 
Chicago Burl. & Quincy® (752.9) 771 774 —04 
Southern® (750.9) ........... 18,226 18,608 — 2.1 
Milwaukee (679.7) .......... 21,101 15,640 +34.9 
Illinois Central® (644.5) ...... 8,142 8,238 — 1.2 
Norfolk & Western® (612.0)... 26,551 22.607 +17.4 
Louisville & Nashville* (573.2). 15,463 15,094 + 2.4 
Chicago & Northwestern® (520.0) 13,426 13,989 — 4.0 
Atlantic Coast Line® (489.9)... 5,102 5,297 — 3.7 


__. 


*No duplications. 
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gg! | ee 28,176 28,745 — 2.0 
Nickel Plate* (431.3) ........ 13,492 15,355 —12.1 
New Haven (427.8) ......... 4,932 4510 + 9.4 
Seaboard Air Line (311.0).... 6,659 6,883 — 25 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas (292.6). 5,974 6,673 —10.5 
Boston & Maine (270.3)...... 7,778 8,177 — 49 
inca iil an, gon 702,711 709,566 — 1.0 
RETAIL 
1951 1950 Change 
Sears, Roebuck® (1,263.6) .... 93,900 94,362 — 0.5 
Montgomery Ward (696.6).... 68,371 68,134 + 0.3 
F. W. Woolworth*® (392.0).... 83,955 821295 + 22 
J. C. Penney (332.9) ......... 28,818 28,749 + 02 
May Dept. Stores (241.8)..... 17,797 18,118 —18 
Allied Stores (212.9)......... 18,600 18,900 —1.6 
S. S. Kresge* (212.0)......... 29,207 28,953 + 09 
Federated (189.5) ........... 10,819 8,290 +30.5 
United Merchants & Mfg.® (159.9) 12,851 12,402 + 3.6 
Gimbel Bros. (149.8) ........ 9,200 9,600 — 4.2 
R. H. Macy® (145.8)......... 22,300 22,00 —1.3 
Marshall Field (134.5) ....... 14,397 14,896 — 3.3 
City Stores (119.6) .......... 4,409 8519 +25.8 
| 8,861 8,665 + 23 
American Stores* (110.0)..... 8,419 8,500 — 9.5 
W. T. Grant (101.9).......... 6,921 6,405 + 8.1 
aS) 9,451 9340 412 
J. J. Newberry (85.2) ........ 3,915 3911 +01 
G. C. Murphy (83.8) ........ 7,924 7,810 +15 
Associated Dry Goods (76.7). . 10,250 9745 4+ 52 
Western Auto Supply® (68.7). . 4,380 3,706 +18.2 
Bond Stores (64.2) .......... Not available 
Gamble-Skomo (64.1) ........ 6,580 5,022 +31.0 
oS) 2,934 3,020 — 28 
Mercantile Stores* (56.5)..... 3,300 2,800 +17.9 
LC) ae 487,559 479,562 + 17 
RUBBER 
1951 1950 po 
Goodyear*® (659.0) .......... 44,693 44,526 + 0.4 
U. S. Rubber (463.2) ........ 26,201 95,472 4+ 29 
Firestone* (458.7) .......... 17,734 18,717 — 5.2 
B. F. Goodrich* (415.7)...... 19,167 16,627 +4158 
General (98.5) .............. 3,840 8,605 + 65 
| 111,635 108,947 + 2.5 
SHIPPING 
1951 1950 éuania 
United Fruit® (548.9)........ 63,216 61,527 + 2.7 
WE Re Grace* (237.1). ......5: 3,544 2,093 +69.3 
U, S Eleen 4 IGRB) on. ccc csies 9,173 8,870 + 3.4 
American Export (96.1) ...... 4,184 3,005 +39.2 
Moore-McCormack (85.9) .... 3,735 3,577 + 4.4 
Matson® (879) ....ecsccces. 1,773 1786 + 2.1 
American President (73.8) .... 573 618 —73 
Newport News S&DD (56.8)... 7,992 7,850 +18 
oi: n+ ere 94,190 89,276 4+ 55 
SHOES AND LEATHER 
1951 1950 ume 
International*® (116.2) ........ 12,405 12,273 + 1.1 
Endicott Johnson (99.3)...... 10,404 10,560 + 1.5 
Brown Shoe*® (52.6) ......... 3,231 8,200 + 1.0 
OMS kd nw nd almscine's 26,040 26,033 0.0 
SOAPS 
1951 1950 ene 
Procter & Gamble (397.2)..... 49,914 48,987 +19 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (153.1) 17,065 16,718 + 2.1 
iia iia 66,979 65,700 +19 

















TEXTILES 








American Car & Fdry.* (145.1) 12,982 = 18,068 
ie > Bad j nm American Locomotive (142.5).. 22,077 22,201 — 06 
nge : : e ‘ 
Celanese (835.2) ............ Sy 0 +e Ce td) oe: ae 
American Viscose (299.6)..... 17,049 16388 + 4.0 —- vy he , ; + 
Burlington Mills (275.7) ..... 16,954 14,182 +19.5 pies Toes . eo ). (rsd) aan eae + “ | 
J. P. Stevens® (264.8)........ 7,093 6,597 + 7.5 oe Cae , , , + lt 
American Woolen® (142.6).... 17,468 17,792 —18 =a 
Cannon Mills (188.7) ........ ot euaiitiie ; eee 167,115 160,745 4+ 49 
Cone Mills (122.1) .......... 7,200 725 +8931 
Beaunit Mills (91.4) ......... 2.755 2596 + 9.1 UTILITIES 1951 1950 Change 
Pacific Mills (84.0) ......... 5,969 6,019 —08 Consol. Edison of N. Y. (1,701.6) 182,844 150,489 —11.7 
Industrial Rayon® (80.1) ..... 7,776 7,604 +23 Pacific Gas & Electric (1,627.0) 188,463 170,498 +105 
Dan River Mills (79.8) ....... 6,996 6,624 4+ 5.6 Commonwealth Edison® (1,027.0) 126,001 119,819 + 52 
Alexander Smith (77.2) ...... 3,046 2.704 +126 American Gas & Electric® (768.9) 30,320 27,553 +100 
M. Lowenstein® (75.4) ....... 3,411 8,335 + 28 Public Service Electric & Gas® 
Bigelow Sanford® (71.2) ..... 6,684 6,517 + 26 (TADB) .ccescccesccccene 116,278 117,405 — 10 
Robbins Mills (63.4) ......... Not available Niagara Mohawk Power (727.5) 91,722 89,1388 + 29 
West Point Mfg.* (62.7)...... 7,945 6,970 +14.0 Southern California Edison® 
Textron (60.4) ............. 10,000 9,200 + 87 I Rela 3 76,298 77,423 —15 
Mohawk Carpet® (55.3) ...... 4,190 4039 + 38 Philadelphia Electric (705.1) . 105,747 106,147 — 04 
Cluett, Peabody (54.9) ....... 11516 11,147 + 3.3 Detroit Edison® (667.2)...... 59,765 54,958 + 87 
Pepperell® (53.0) ........... 6,000 5,800 + 3.4 Southern Co.* (635.8) ......: 115,417 98572 4417.1 
Middle South Utilities (477.8). 25,663 24204 +4 60 
Ec eudiu eb ence’ 179,888 163,118 +10.3 Consumers Power* (448.0) ... 52,417 46,140 +136 
Penn. Power & Light (382.8). . 73,611 69,683 + 5.7 
TOBACCO Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
ee —— OO Riise iomeegeee eae teal $1,818 32,849 — 31 
Q 
American Tobacco® (784.5)... 75,017. «78,123 «+- 26 —— & South West*® (327.8) 89,127 38,2381 + 28 
onsol. G., E. L. & P.* (318.1) 28,893 27,488 4538 
R. J. Reynolds (577.9) ....... 71,784 71,478 +04 § aoe 
oston Edison® (294.9) ...... 97,532 26297 4 50 
Liggett & Meyers (479.8)..... 36,267 $1,557 +149 Illinois Power® (238.8) 21 °478 90517 47 
Philip Morris Ltd. (265.1)..... 17,001 16898 +92 on > . & Light (219.5). 98000 15°879 <2 
P. Lorillard (135.5) .......... 98,339 26763 + 5.9 a ‘ioe ; , + 
Gulf States Utilities (192.6)... 12,569 12,218 + 29 
Public Service of Colorado® 
Ee 999.958 219314 + 45 2 Or gaigaeers allie 4099 1496 + 9m 
Carolina Power & Light® (181.3) 28,986 29278 —10 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT Standard Gas & Electric (148.5) Not available 
1981 _— ein General Public Utilities® (142.2) 66,256 59,575 +112 
° ange 5 
Pullman Inc.® (208.2) ....... 30,920 29386 +45 Columbus & Southern Ohio 
General American Transp'n® Elect. (184.0) ............ 14,072 11,960 +177 
RR eR 11205 11,014 41.7 North American® (109.2)...... 46,824 446138 + 5.0 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton® (167.0) 22,469 22402 + 0.3 American Power & Light)® (66.0) 11,617 10,550 +4101 
*No duplications | Se er eee 1,540,995 1,470,949 + 48 


NEW IDEAS 


















Sure Surety Box 


Fire resistant “Deluxe” Surety Box 
protects important papers from fire’s 
licking tongue, is made of “two com- 
plete steel walls,” insulated from each 
other by a quarter-inch piece of asbes- 
tos sheeting. Box measures 84” x 12%” 
x 3%” inside, is suitable for all standard 
business documents and wili readily fit 
into most desk or dresser drawers, 
according to the manufacturer. Re- 


cessed cover handle provides flat sur- 
face on which other items can be 
stored. Box weighs 10% pounds, comes 
equipped with cylinder lock, two keys 
(Befco Co., 1210 Hertel Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.). 


Darned Easy 


Called magic by its makers, Fix-so, a 
new adhesive fabric mender, tempts 
seamstresses to throw away needles and 





thread. The fluid darns socks, patches 
jeans, mends sheets, turns up hems, 
puts in zippers “faster and better” than 
needlework. Applied like glue from 4 


tube, Fix-so can be used on any color, 
is guaranteed to wash, iron or boil” 


(Cossman Co., 6612 Sunset Blvd, 
Hollywood 28, Calif.). 


No Shocker 


“Floora-Doora,” a foam latex cap, 
sheathes most standard door knobs, 
provides handy insulation from static 
electricity shocks, cushions furniture 
and woodwork from door-banging e2- 
trances. Because of her phosphorescent 
neoprene center, “Floora” lights up 2 
the dark, a quality which makes her 
“ideal for the nursery to guide little tots 
in the dark . . . protect them from door 
bumps,” the manufacturer says. Comes 
in two-handle sets and ten pastel 
shades, will harmonize with most color 
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It’s a Card (Holder) 


Any beach card sharper who has had 
o turn beach athlete and sprint after a 
ind-scattered canasta deck will grab 
e long arm of “Bree-Zee,” a plastic, 
wind-proof card holder. The gizmo 
ill keep as many as three decks in 
lace, has been tested successfully “in 


















he back seat of a convertible at 50 
iles per hour,” so that the manufac- 
lurer expects serious card players “to 
gnore tornadoes, hurricanes, cyclones 
nd typhoons.” Can also be used in- 
loors to keep stacks neat (Lee Ringer, 
3142 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
p, Calif.) . 


Spool Tool 


This thread holder keeps 42 spools 
pf thread from tangling, holds them 
ompactly for quick matching. Made of 
tluninum for sturdy lightweight, the 


Product is finished in blue or rose 
lumilite. 
The unit has space for two pairs 
bf scissors and thread will not scatter 
ven if holder is tipped. With a trans- 
parent dust cover offered optionally, it 
an be had fully loaded or empty (Zero 
: ~ 1121 Chestnut St., Burbank, 
if.) 
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-———LABOR RELATIONS 


Let ’Em Eat Cake: No mere bread 
and butter agreement is the one cov- 
ering AFL Electrical Workers and 
the Corrugated Paper Machinery 
Co. Workers get a cake from CPM 
on their birthdays or wedding anni- 
versaries. 


Better Show Up: A group of em- 
ployers in Chicago received this little 
love note from the union on the eve 
of negotiations: “All employers must 
attend the negotiations. No excuse 
except sickness and a doctor’s cer- 
tificate of same will be accepted.” 


Food Fair: Champion Paper ran 
a new kind of open house. Wives of 
workers were conducted on a tour 
of the company cafeteria. Ladies 
sampled food and watched how 
healthful menus were prepared. Idea 
was to spur wives into encouraging 
their spouses to eat in company cafe- 
terias instead of in local “greasy 
spoons.” 


Old Timers Dream: It pays to 
work a long time at Western Union. 
After 10 years service the employee 
and/or his wife can send telegrams 
anywhere—for free. 


Blood Money: Employees of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club are given 
an extra day’s vacation pay for every 
pint of blood they donate. Four 
pints equals one week’s extra vaca- 
tion. 


Come Up And See My Etchings: 
Annual reports get classier by the 
year. Stockholders and employees of 
General Aniline and Film Corp. 
received more than statistics in 
the company’s year-end statement. 
Tucked in the end piece flap were 
four beautiful prints suitable for 
framing. 


No More Stinky: Last year 
the mascot of General Mills was 
“Stinky,” a deodorized skunk. He 
was presented weekly to the depart- 
ment that had a lost time accident. 
This year GM has a new mascot— 
“Faux Pas,” a baby baboon. 


Fun For Workers: Recreation get- 
ting to be big time. Northrop Air- 
craft, Hawthorne, Calif., has an an- 
nual employee art show. Judges are 
15,000 workers and prizes go to win- 





From the notebook: 








ners. Northrop al- 
so had a popular 
doll dressing con- 
test for women. 
Dolls are eventu- 
ally donated to 
hospitals. 





Lawrence Stessin 


Milestone: The last word in em- 
ployee communications is this stunt 
of General Mills. Company now has 
a ten minute newsreel which is 
shown to employees every two 
months. Newsreel is all about com- 
pany activities and people and is 
done in color. 


Late, Late Shows: Television 
shows for swing shift employees— 
that’s the latest. TV station KTVV 
now schedules a nightly movie at 
1 A.M. for Lockheed’s second shift- 
ers who get home after midnight. 


Novel Ways To Recruit Workers: 
Souvenirs and giveaways play a big 
part in the white collar recruitment 
campaigns of telephone companies. 
To lure applicants AT&T uses (1) 
book matches with messages on in- 
side covers, (2) emery boards in 
miniature given out free to girls in 
schools, (3) handy pocket address 
books with recruiting copy on the 
inside pages, (4) stickers on mirrors 
in employee rest rooms asking them 
to recommend their friends, (6) 
napkins in employee cafeterias im- 
printed with recruiting messages, 
(7) blotters describing job openings. 


Music To Their Ears: Employees 
like to participate in music-while- 
you-work programs. At Underwood 
Corp. (Bridgeport, Conn.), workers 
can bring in their favorite records 
and have them played over the loud- 
speaker. They can use the house 
phone to make requests of favorite 
numbers. Music selections are han- 
dled by secretary of works manager. 


Feeding Your Guests: It’s becom- 
ing common practice for companies 
which maintain cafeterias to invite 
outsiders to partake of lunch. At 
Abbott Laboratories (Chicago, II.) 
persons waiting for appointments in 
reception rooms receive this kindly 
invitation: “Time For Lunch? Use 
our cafeterias. Good food at low 
prices is one of the many reasons 
why employees like it here.” 
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QLC.£- reports for the Fiscal Year 
ending April 30, 1952 


Consolidated net earnings of the American Car and Foundry Company and 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended April 30 amounted to $7,202,165, equal 
after preferred dividend requirements to $8.63 per share on the outstanding 
common stock, according to the Company’s 53d annual report to shareholders. 


This compares with net earnings of $2,675,914, or $1.08 per common share, 
for the fiscal year ended April 30 last year. 


Gross sales for the latest year amounting to $173,964,755 represented an 
increase of more than 40 per cent over the $119,657,304 volume reported for 
the year ended April 30, 1951. 


The substantial gains recorded in sales and earnings were made by the 
company despite “its share of the troubles of the present era” in the form of 
strikes, manufacturing difficulties, shortages of materials, rising costs and other 
unfavorable factors, John E. Rovensky, chairman of the board, explained in 
his comments to the stock owners. 


Mr. Rovensky revealed that the company’s direct taxes for the past year 
amounted to over $10,300,000—a sum equal to 143% of the year’s net earnings. 


Backlog of orders on June 1 approximated $383,000,000 divided roughly 
into $125,000,000 of cars, carburetors, valves and miscellaneous products and 
$258,000,000 of defense work. A year earlier the backlog totaled some 
$340,000,000. 


Commenting on the past year’s operations and the future, Mr. Rovensky 
said: 

“Throughout the year we suffered from a shortage of materials—mainly 
steel—which became so acute in the second half of the year that we had to 
reduce our freight car production from five tracks to three and even these three 
were occasionally shut down for brief periods. 


“We, like all industry, suffered indirectly from the continual outbursts 
of strikes in the plants of our suppliers—a natural result of labor having be- 
come an almost impregnable monopoly. In addition to these we had a six 
weeks’ strike at our largest plant, Berwick. This strike was in flagrant violation 
of a written agreement which provided that all grievances which were not 
settled by negotiation between labor and management were to be submitted to 
arbitration. After a strike which cost our employees six weeks’ wages and cost 
your Company a substantial sum, the grievance was submitted to arbitrators 
(as it ought to have been in the beginning) and is in process of adjustment. 


“Our output of defense products was much smaller than had been antic- 
ipated, due to some extent to delays of our suppliers in the production of tools, 
but mainly to changes in specifications. There has been great progress in the 
improvement of the implements of war and our Government commendably 
desires to place the very latest and best at the disposal of its armed forces. This 
necessitates changes in specifications which at times slow down our shop pro- 
duction but, after all, this is for the best interest of the country and we must 
bear it with fortitude as part of our contribution to the defense effort. Defense 
work did not add materially to our earnings during the past year. 


“To offset these difficulties the utmost effort had to be made to obtain 
efficiency of production—the improvement of methods—the curtailment of waste. 
That our efforts were not in vain is shown by the fact that our sales increased 
in volume more than 40 per cent over the previous year, reaching the satis- 
factory figure of approximately $174,000,000. 


“Our consolidated earnings for the year, after income taxes, amounted to 
$7,202,165 compared to $2,675,914 last year. They would have been even larger 
had it not been for the necessity of writing off obsolete facilities at Madison, 
Chicago and Detroit. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that in 
calculating depreciation, the present unrealistic Internal Revenue laws do not 
permit us to deduct from our current earnings a sum equal to the increasing 
(due to inflation) replacement cost of worn-out equipment. We are thus com- 
pelled to pay taxes on earnings in excess of what we really make and when we 
eventually replace worn-out equipment we shall have to dip into our capital 
resources. .. .” 


Mr. Rovensky concluded his remarks with the following comment on the 
outlook: 

“If we had the assurance that there will be only the normal amount of 
strikes and other difficulties and that steel and other materials would be avail- 
able even in the limited manner current last year, the outlook for earnings 
during the coming fiscal year would indeed be satisfactory. However, there has 
not been any period since the war containing as many uncertainties as the 
present.” 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
July 18, 1952 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te. 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


128. Faspric Facts VERsus Ngy 
Names: Manufacturers’ performang 
claims for new synthetic fabrics are rathe 
loosely applied. Use of vague general tem 
like “crease resistant” (question: “he 
much and how long”), “durable” (ques 
tion: “to what and for how long”) is hi 
as poor practice. Reason: consumer stun 
by misleading tag will shy from using th 
fabric again. Published by Mellon Institut} 
of Industrial Research (4 pages). 


124. AcciweENT AND HEALTH Covenrac 
In Tue Unrrep States: Survey not 
change in pattern of U.S. accident a 
health coverage since the late ’30s. The 
emphasis lay on protection against acd 
dental death and disability; it now 
on protection against hospital, medical a 
surgical bills. Shows number of peop 
covered by health insurance with bred 
down as to covering agencies—Blue Cro: 
Blue Shield, medical societies and othes 
Also charts geographic coverage, paymet 
made, growth of all plans in decade 194! 
’51. Published by Health Insurance Cows 
cil (31 pages). 


125. Gerrinc ALonc (excerpts fro 
the book of the same name by Wilferd ! 
Peterson): Homilies on America, more 
ethics and how to succeed. Sample: “ 
of us stood . . . waiting for the elevate 
... it came down. . . without stoppin 
Each had assumed the other had presse 
it. The elevator of opportunity goes flas! 
ing by because we each depend on 
other fellow to press the button. . . . Don 
wait for the other fellow . . . be a butto 
presser” (23 pages). 


126. Facts ANp Ficures For TH 
Cuemicat Process INpustries: Reprint ‘f 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry! 
third annual “facts and figures.” One fet 
ture is fiscal dope (total assets, net work 
ing capital, book worth, net sales, depr 
ciation and other factors) for 100 chemicd 
process companies over the years 1938 
"49-51. Also included: a financial stud) 
of the industry as a whole; effects of tare 
and controls on its activity; a comparis® 
of wages and hours with 33 other ind 
tries (63 pages). 


127. Evecrric Ururmies: A finand 
analysis of 32 electric utilities. Lists late 
earnings data (gross revenue, opera) 
ratio, net) and common price range +” 
through May 28, 1952 for each. The » 
also come in for brief discussion of in 
tries served, rate increases and other p er 
nent data. Booklet also looks at the indu 
try itself for growth and stability, sa 
customers, costs and rates (31 pages). 
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‘*Safe’”’ stocks commanding too high a premium? 


I HAVE REACHED the opinion that “safe” stocks 
are commanding an unduly high premium over 
many meritorious stocks popularly classified as 
second-grade. 

The demand for traditionally cream issues has 
been swollen for quite some time, not only by 
wealthy, conservative investors, but trustees of 
the growing number of pension plans, by those 
entrusted with the selection of securities for en- 
dowed universities, hospitals, etc., by handlers of 
big estates, rich Foundations, etc. 

That the very highest-rated stocks should be 
selected by such interests is entirely natural. 

But you and I and others who are under no 
legal restrictions concerning our pick of invest- 
ments should seriously consider the merits of the 
common stocks of corporations which are in process 
of sound growth and which carry prospects of 
substantial market appreciation. 

Increase in income is an important consideration 
in these days of rising living costs and taxes. 

The whole field of stocks now gaining in strength 
warrants thoroughgoing study. 

Forses’ staff of financial analysts is constantly 
drawing attention to such issues, furnishing reasons 
why they recommend the acquisition of specific 
securities. 


What's the Business Outlook? 


What lies ahead businesswise? 

Assuming Russia will not precipitate further war, 
Ameriean business, industry, employment, should 
continue reasonably satisfactory throughout the 
rest of 1952. 

One major sustaining factor, rarely mentioned, 
is that everything today points to our harvesting 
the second-greatest crops in our history. 

Steadily-mounting defense production is sched- 
uled. 

Total employment, therefore, should not only 
continue high, but may break all records. 

Inventories of merchandise have -been reduced. 

Already some of our hardest-hit industries, 
notably textiles, are evincing indications of re- 
covery. This trend may become more pronounced. 


Si 
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Now that they have rung off 
we can concentrate on work 


Our basic economic outlook, on the whole, is 
encouraging, not discouraging—apart, that is, from 
our unconscionably soaring Governmental debt. 


What of November 4? 


Forses has favored the nomination of General 
Eisenhower—against the protests of an amazing 
number of our readers, 

We expected him to win the nomination and 
we expect him to win on November 4. 

We believe this is the best thing that could 
happen. ; 

In the event that he is the winner, we will be 
distinctly optimistic. 

P.S. I am hoping to cable my next piece for 
this page from Britain. 

—B.C.F. 











The Stock 


that money 
cant buy! 


That’s the one people ask us 
about all the time. The one 
that’s bound to go up .. . that 
pays at least 10% on your 
money . . . that won’t ever sell 
for less than you paid for it. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average 
opportunities for price appre- 
ciation over the years ahead .. . 


There are stocks that now 


yield 5%, 6%—even 8% or 
more On your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 


We could name a number of 
each—but we won’t. Because 
the same stock is seldom suit- 
able for ¢wo investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 


Which stocks you should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 


But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gram showing you just what 
your money can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 


























INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMA 


Industry rundown 


THE FINANCIAL and business world is 
most pleased with the nomination of 
General Eisenhower and believes he 
has an excellent chance to be elected. 

As to the market, this is my comment 
concerning the various groups of stocks 
and those I favor: 

Aircrafts—I particularly favor those 
companies like Bendix and Sperry 
which also do a large “other business” 
like automobile parts in the case of 
Bendix and special electronic instru- 
ments in the case of Sperry. 

I continue to like the Airlines for 
long-term appreciation. Patience will be 
required in this group. I think Ameri- 
can Airlines, Eastern Airlines, and 
United Airlines are best with Pan 
American and Western Airlines as at- 
tractive speculations. 

I believe the Automobile Industry 
will do extremely well during the next 
few years. There may be temporary 
setbacks from time to time, but barring 
the unforeseen, I consider this group 
one of the best, with General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Borg-Warner leading the 
way. The leading manufacturers are 
planning many new improvements on 
their “cars of tomorrow,” and I believe 
they will catch the eye of the public. 

Building stocks, with the exception of 
Johns-Manville, have been disappoint- 
ing. However, I think in time stocks 
like National Gypsum, Certain-teed, 
and Flintkote will do well. The outlook 
for the industry generally is good. 

Chemicals, for the speculator, still 
seem too high to me. However, for the 
long-term holder who is more inter- 
ested in capital gains than large cur- 
rent yields, and who is willing to buy 
more on good setbacks, leading chem- 
icals would seem attractive. My fav- 
orites are Allied Chemical, Diamond 
Alkali, DuPont, and Union Carbide. 

The demand for Metal Containers 
should hold up. However, I do not see 
any important advance in this group. 

I would not care to recommend the 
Drug stocks at this time. . 

Electrical Equipment manufacturers 
should continue busy. I favor compa- 
nies like Combustion Engineering, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
and Allis-Chalmers, who have large 
order backlogs for utility and industrial 
equipment. 

The Electronic, Radio and Televi- 
sion Industry is facing a dazzling fu- 
ture, and I believe those with patience 
will do extremely well with these 
stocks. My favorites continue to be 
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Philco, Radio Corporation, Internation; 
Telephone, Zenith, Motorola, and ( 
lumbia Broadcasting. 

The outlook for the Farm Machinery 
group, in my mind, is somewhat w 
certain, and I would not care to recon 
mend any of these stocks except Inter 
national Harvester for income purpose 
only, and Allis-Chalmers, as mentioned 
above, which also does a large electri. 
cal equipment business. 

Food stocks appear reasonably 
priced. Stokely-Van Camp, Swift, ani 
Safeway should prove worthwhile f 
income and moderate appreciation. 
Republican Administration, I believ 
would provide the relief from prig 
controls which this group has so bad) 
needed. 

Among the leading Machinery Ma 
ers Fairbanks Morse, Blaw-Knox, Buc) 
rus-Erie, and Carrier Corporation see 
attractive. 

Merchandising stocks have been dis 
appointing. However, they are cu 
rently selling at low levels and in tim 
should show improvement. My favorite 
are Montgomery Ward, Federated De 
partment Stores, and May Compan} 
Aldens and Associated Dry Goods als 
have good long pull speculative poss 
bilities. 

Leading Non-Ferrous Metal stock 
have reacted from their highs of la 
January and I believe will rally moc 
erately from present levels. Kennecé 
should recover to 85-87, Anaconda t 
49-50, and American Smelting to 4 
For those willing to accept the risks i 
volved, Reynolds Metals looks like 
good long pull gamble. 

High wage costs will keep the Offic 
Equipment makers busy and issues likt 
Remington Rand, Addressograph, ané 
Burroughs Adding Machine shoul 
work out favorably. However, I believe 
they will be slow. 

Selected Oils should continue to pe 
form well, but the group as a whol 
does not seem to be on the bargil! 
counter. For those interested in speci 
situations, I call attention to Texas Pi 
cific Coal & Oil, Kerr-McGee Oil, Lio 
Oil, and Texas Gulf Producing, wher 
I believe possibilities exist for furthé 
appreciation. 

Many leading Paper stocks have s¥ 
fered declines in the past year. How 
ever, many of the industry’s problem 
are being eliminated, and | belie 
commitments in International Pap’ 
and Rayonier should result satisfacte 
ily, with additional purchases sugges® 
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in case of a further decline. 

I think some Rails are headed higher. 
My current favorites are Gulf Mobile 
& Ohio, Southern Railway, and Texas 
& Pacific, which I believe will eventu- 
ally reach 42-45, 70-75, and at least 
125 respectively. 

The Rail Equipment stocks have 
been disappointing and I would be 
satisfied to sell American Locomotive 
and American Steel Foundries on any 
good rally. I had recommended them 
some time ago. 

With the exception of Lee Rubber 
and Tire, the Rubbers, likewise, seem 
too high. Lee’s earnings and dividends 
have been excellent, and the stock is 
currently selling under its net working 
capital per share. The yield is over 82%. 

The Steels have been in a bear mar- 
ket for the last year. Earnings this year 
will be lower than last year. However, 
I believe they will be more than enough 
to cover most dividends. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube has declined from 59 to 
43 and is ‘now around 47. National 
Steel is down 18 points, from 56 to 48; 
current price 46. Inland Steel also looks 
attractive around current levels. 

The Textile Industry, as everyone 
knows, has been going through a de- 
pression of its own. The stocks in this 
group have declined sharply and have 
reached levels where normal recoveries 
are probable. 

Leading Tobaccos, such as American 
Tobacco and Reynolds Tobacco, appear 
to be in a buying range. 

The Utilities, in my opinion, continue 
to offer the best opportunity for safety, 
income, and gradual appreciation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of said 
Company for the calendar quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, payable November 1, 1952, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of business October 
2, 1952 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable September 15, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1952. 


BACHMAN G. BEDICHEK, 
. Assistant Secretary 


W. J. Mattuews, Jr., Secretary 


























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any ef 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
$100,000,000 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3% Convertible Subordinate Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1952 








Due July 1, 1982 





Convertible into Common Stock at $150 per share on or before 
| July 1, 1962, at $165 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1967, 
| at $180 thereafter and on or before July 1, 1972, at $195 there- 
after and on or before July 1, 1977, and at $210 thereafter. 

















Price 101.50% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
July 15, 1982 















































Uniteo States Lines 
ComPaANyY 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable Sep- 
tember 5, 1952, to holders of on 
Stock of record August 22, 1952, who on 
that date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


ike TENNESSEE 


TENNESSCE CoMtomenon ORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 15, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 25, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1952. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 
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August 1, 1959 





Don’t Make This Mistake! 


=—> It Can Mean LOSSES for You q= 


Three times in the last 15 years, stockholders have suffered losses because they hoped to 
profit from periods of inflation. In 1937, 1946, and again in 1951, the rush was on to 


“cash in” on expected price rises. Instead, the market met serious set-backs. Why? 
Because .. . 


INFLATION IS NOT a GOOD REASON te BUY STOCKS! 
The Current Analysis of CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, Inc. gives you an eye- 
opening appraisal of why this is true, and points out the real forces at work which are 
far deeper in their effects on stock prices. In addition, it recommends a group of issues 
well-situated to profit from these forces. If you have market commitments now, or expect 
to make them soon, we urge you to send for this valuable material. 

The Canadian section of the Letter points out that CANADIAN STOCKS are looking up 
again, and spotlights some favorable situations. 

You can get our Current Analysis, plus the next three issues, for the low trial price of 
$1. We’ll also send you our last two issues, because they contain facts we don’t want you 
to miss. Just clip coupon below and mail Today with your remittance. 





Canadian American Advisory, Inc. 
1 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for the next four issues of your CURRENT ANALYSIS, and at no extra 
cost, your last two issues. 


B-2 
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THE 78 
HIGHEST GRADE 


STOCKS 


On World’s Leading Exchanges 


In July 23 FINANCIAL WORLD you'll 
find this extremely important compilation of the 
78 HIGHEST RATED common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and New Yorh 
Curb Ex eRe 


valuable to discriminating 
who confine purchases to highest grade 
issues. Indicated yields range all the way up to 
8 per cent. 


1,970 Stock Reports FREE 
With $2 Trial Offer 


Send $2 for next 5 copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD and receive also our valuable 64-page 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
Stocks.” Besides condensed reports on 1,970 
stocks, this pocket guide gives our RATING on 
each stock so you can reach wiser decisions as 


to new purchases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
we will also send you “$200 in 


plete 4-PART Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
A GROWTH STOCK 


“We believe the upward trend of 
United Aircraft’s sales and net earn- 
ings (1) will be marked for the dura- 
tion of the present preparedness pro- 
gram; and (2) will continue when the 
threat of war no longer prevails.” 

The above is an excerpt from our 
detailed and authoritative FIELD 
REPORT on United Aircraft written 
after a visit to its plant in East Hart- 
ford early in June. 

We will be glad to send you a copy 
of the complete Field Report without 
charge. Just ask for our Report F-2. 
(New readers only, please.) 


BAR BOU R’S Dow Theory Service, Inc. 
105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


WHAT NEXT??? Is the Stock 


Market preparing an important 
move? Up or Not? Why shouldn’t 
you use the service preferred by 
professionals? 3 months $30. 


TRENDEX 
MAVERICK BLDG., SAN ANTONIO 














We factually measure the effect of 
NING POWER 976 PRESSURE 
Send $1 for latest Report 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Two stocks for appreciation 


THE EXCITING CONVENTIONS in Chicago 
are behind us. The candidates for the 
presidency have been chosen, and the 
country can now enjoy a month of 
comparative calm until the campaigns 
get under way in earnest. 

Notwithstanding the political hulla- 
balloo and the business-disrupting steel 
strike, the stock market has been creep- 
ing up. The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age finally has succeeded in rising 
above last September’s high of 276.37, 
thus giving the so-called bull market 
confirmation for which all chart follow- 
ers have been waiting so anxiously. 

August often is one of those wait- 
and-see months anticipating a fresh 
appraisal of business prospects after 
Labor Day. Frequently, too, August 
marks the high of the mid-summer 
rally. If there should be pronounced 
strength this month, I'd be inclined 
towards caution. 

Investors buy stocks for a variety of 
reasons, and depending on their pri- 
mary objectives, they will emphasize 
either safety, or income, or potential 
appreciation. Those who think that 
they can combine these three objectives 
have not yet learned their lesson. 
Sooner or later they'll pay their tuition 
and take their losses. 

If out for appreciation, you have to 
sacrifice either safety or income. If a 
very large income is your aim, you 
must relegate either safety or apprecia- 
tion prospects, or both, to a position of 
secondary importance. And if you must 
put the accent on safety, if you can’t 
take a risk, you probably should not 
buy common stocks in the first place. 

Take, for instance, the shares of 
Royal Dutch Petroleum. This is one of 
the world’s largest and most important 
corporations. It is comparable only to 
Standard Oil (N.].) whose activities also 
encompass the entire world. But Stand- 
ard Oil (N.J.) is an American corpora- 
tion, and even though a major portion 
of its profits is earned abroad, we invest 
in the stock with full confidence and 
few reservations. 

Royal Dutch, on the other hand, is 
a foreign corporation and is controlled 
by Dutch and British interests. Al- 
though a major portion of its assets 
is in the Western Hemisphere—Royal 
Dutch controls Shell Oil—many Ameri- 
cans are reluctant to invest in Royal 
Dutch. As a result, shares of Royal 
Dutch are very cheap, statistically, by 
comparison with Standard Oil (N.J.) 
and other American oil equities of 
equal standing. 
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It has been reported that Royal 
Dutch intends to apply for relisting of 
its shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change which would require full com- 
pliance with our S.E.C. and Stock Ex- 
change regulations regarding disclosure 
of all pertinent facts and data. This 
may not happen before the early part 
of 1953, but when it does, it should 
result in a more liberal appraisal of the 
value and earning power of Royal 
Dutch. Consolidated earnings on the 
“New York Shares” of Royal Dutch 
(traded over-the-counter) are estimated 
at about $5 a share for 1951, and divi- 
dends totaled $1.14 per share cash and 
2% in stock for the past 12 months, 
While all important American oil stocks 
have multiplied in value, the present 
price of Royal Dutch New York Shares 
—about 28—is still far below the pre- 
war high. Don’t buy Royal Dutch if 
you need a large income and can't 
afford a risk. But this is a most intri- 
guing situation for the venturesome 
investor. 

A less provocative, but also interest- 
ing opportunity for capital gain may 
be found in Grayson-Robinson Stores. 
This fast-growing company operates a 
nation-wide chain of apparel shops as 
well as the unique S. Klein stores in 
New York and Newark, with sales now 
running at a $100 million-a-year clip. 
The business is so highly competitive 
that investment interest in this type 
of enterprise is usually quite restricted. 

In recent months, however, Grayson- 
Robinson has embarked on aggressive 
new merchandising policies which may 
pay rich rewards. Based on its experi- 
ence at S. Klein’s which, by the way, 
is planning a big new store in Hemp- 
stead, L. I., the company will empha- 
size maximum volume at low mark-ups, 
and the inclusion, wherever feasible, of 
small household appliances, watches, 
jewelry, and such men’s wear items 45 
are usually bought by wives. t 

It seems that Grayson-Robinsons 
new policies are beginning to pay off. 
June quarter profits were up to above 
$1.00 a share vs. 38c for the same 
period a year ago. Full year 1952 earn- 
ings should easily top $3 against $1.60 
last year, and even better results are 
projected for the years ahead. The $1 
dividend rate, providing a retum of 
better than 6%, may not be increas 
before 1953 because of capital require 
ments, but an extra stock dividend # 
possible. The stock, which is listed 0 
the New York Stock Exchange, now 
sells around 15%. 
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In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 


buy forced us to publish our comments 





YES—THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 


see in the gold stocks they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN “DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 


market. No wonder Wall Street is so W. H. ROYSTONE already advanced to twelve and our gold 
anxious to keep in contact with our INVESTMENT ANALYST research preparation should produce even 
recommendations. ey, Sen eee ee ee ee Pee greater fortune-building results. 

This demand from everywhere for our “the most far-seeing economic guide for the The only sure fortune-building is done 
reliable guidance on when and what to gg Mg i through such fund-enhancement research. 





in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. We are amazed at the fortune- 
building potentials of gold stocks we are recommending. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 





gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover 
the growth prospects in Canada three years ago resulted in 
making fortunes for hundreds of our clients. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

I here are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth. While we await opportunities like we now 
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That alone will offset inflation. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the 
great majority of investors see their cash values shrink each 
year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. ; 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 


_ place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 


present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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How do your 


Investment Profits 
Compare with 


THIS RECORD? 













edition NOW 
in its 3rd Printing. 


e This 44-page booklet presents the 
complete record of a group of ac- 
counts managed by the author, 
Leon B. Allen, which gained more 
than 260% in less than 9 years— 
with adequate diversification 
among well-known stocks! In addi- 
tion, the investment method which 
made this gain possible is dis- 
cussed with utmost frankness. 


Without attempting to forecast market 
movements, this exact, scientific method 
leaves no room for “interpretations” —elimi- 
nates the dangers of buying and selling 
through fear, hope, wishful thinking—pro- 
vides a positive, workable plan for today’s 
investor. 


If you'd like to learn more about this meth- 
od that has been-used successfully for over 
19 years—see how it limits losses, but sot 
profits—write for a copy of “Profits Without 
Forecasting”—today! 


We would like to send this booklet free 
to all interested investors. However, since 
the supply is limited and we wish to avoid 
“curiosity” requests we are obliged to ask 
the nominal sum of one dollar. To get your 
copy of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING” 
send a dollar with the coupon—today! 


—Mail This Coupon NOW!-~--~~| 
2 
GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Assoc. Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 
Room 1131 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me...... copies of “PROFITS 
Without FORECASTING,” for which I 
enclose $........ ($1 per copy). 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





Narrowing 


EARLY IN JULY Standard & Poor’s an- 
nounced that “another historical record 
was shattered in the stock market” 
when their daily index of 50 industrial 
stocks exceeded its 1929 high, follow- 
ing the movement into uncharted 
ground some months ago by their broad 
weekly industrial index. This has been 
generally accepted as an extremely fav- 
orable technical development, reflect- 
ing optimistic investment psychology, 
proving the market’s healthy intemal 
condition and foreshadowing further 
important major recovery. 

Perhaps things will work out this way 
as a result of expar.ding institutional in- 
vestment operations—which tend to 
concentrate on a relatively small num- 
ber of popular high-grade issues which 
no institutional investor could ever be 
criticized for buying. On past experi- 
ence, however, there is ample justifica- 
tion for being worried about the tech- 
nical condition of the market when it 
becomes obvious that a major advance 
is being carried on by a progressively 
declining number of stocks. 

In the present situation the favorable 
aspects of the statement that the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s weekly index of 420 indus- 
trial stocks has exceeded its 1929 high 
are somewhat modified by a detailed 
analysis of just what this means. Using 
all of the 83 groups into which the 420 
stocks are variously divided, it is inter- 
esting to note that although this broad 
index of industrial stocks for some 
months has been moving ahead into 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


progression 


record high, uncharted ground, as of 
July 9 only 18 groups were at levels 
exceeding their 1951 highs. This means 
that 65 groups, or 78 per cent of the 
total, were below their 1951 highs. 

Thus it is possible to say that while 
the total index in 1952 has moved 
through the 1951 and 1929 highs, most 
of the component groups have obvi- 
ously been in some kind of a declining 
trend from their highest levels reached 
in 1951. How this is done can be illus- 
trated by comparing the performance 
of the two groups of automobile stocks, 
One group of six issues includes Gen- 
eral Motors. The other group omits GM 
and is made up of Chrysler, Hudson, 
Nash-Kelvinator, Packard, Studebaker. 

As was recently pointed out by a 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Financial So- 
cieties, the Standard & Poor’s stock in- 
dexes are the soundest and most use- 
ful because of the scientific weighting 
of individual stock prices by the num- 
ber of shares outstanding. The speaker 
emphasized the fact that the Dow-Jones 
and other industrial averages were de- 
fective and inadequate in revealing 
market movements and trends. While 
there can be no question about the sta- 
tistical superiority of the Standard & 
Poor's indexes, the technique of weight- 
ing price by the number of shares out- 
standing results also in occasional dis- 
tortions of market movements. 

As a result of scientific weighting by 
number of shares outstanding the aute- 
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( _but DEFINITELY! 


DEFINITE recommendations 
DEFINITE profit-taking points 


PLUS: Price objectives on stocks in 
your personal lists. 


3 Mo. Trial . . . $10.00 


For 15 years we have been furnishing 
our subscribers with an alert, in- 
formed, definite service which has 
helped them to make sound decisions. 
Recommendations and advice on your 
own lists, by the publishers of the 
famed book, “This Is the Road to 
Stock Market Success.” 
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WANTED—$3.50 


From man or woman who wants to learn about the’ 


huge OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES MARKET 
where growth companies start, where Mutual Funds 
sell. For $3.50 you receive year’s subscription to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, 
monthly pocket size magazine read by thousands, 
Features include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of unlisted companies. Also industry 
analyses, utility motes, initial public offerings, 
mutual memos, stock index, CANADIAN comment, 
free literature service, company briefs. 


FOR YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PLUS FREE COPY 
OF “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” SEND ONLY $3.50 
tom 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 6, Jenkintown, Pa. 





mobile group which includes General 
Motors shows a record high of 221.8 
for July 2, 1952 as compared with a 
high of 207.8 for 1951 and 210.6 for 
1929. The automobile group that ex- 
cludes GM shows a very different per- 
formance. On July 2 this group at 165.5 
was below the 1951 high of 173.5 and 
not quite half the 1929 high at 332. 

Without going into any further de- 
tail, the superior performance of S & P’s 
420-stock index is explained primarily 
by the superior performance of Gen- 
eral Motors and a few groups having 
multi-million shares of common stock 
outstanding. As a matter of fact 18 oil 
stocks with 280 million shares outstand- 
ing have supplied most of the power 
that permits Standard & Poor’s broad 
weekly industrial index to go free- 
wheeling in virgin price territory. 

The Market Outlook for July 15 
mentioned the fact that the Standard 
& Poor’s index of 23 low-priced com- 
mon stocks has thus far in 1952 re- 
corded new lows in February, March, 
April, May and June. Market history 
of 1929, 1930, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1946, 
1947, 1948 and 1949 indicates that the 
relatively insignificant 23 stocks in the 
low-priced index are in a downtrend 
that gradually, over a period of several 
years, should be followed by the indus- 
trial 420-stock index, including the sen- 
sational group of 18 oil stocks. 

Please remember this is not a per- 
sonal forecast. The past performance 
record of the low-priced index is pre- 
sented with the thought in mind that 
in a democracy the difficulties of little 
common stocks should not be neglected. 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains .. . 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 

No obligation. Just clip and mail 


with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 

















@ Scientific Forecasting 


Let us prove to you that FORECASTING Hl. — 
; STOCKS—GRAINS—CO 

—is what makes py ti’ oe oon FORECASTS 

with MONTHLY ate S to ~ end on STOCKS, 

GRAINS or COTTO SPECIAL: de 


$25. 
WALLST.”’ onstocks, “PROFITS 
IN COMMODITIES.” $10.00 each. For details on Services, 
Charts and instruction Courses, ask for F-8. Free. 


W. D. GANN ‘RESEARCH, Inc. 


82 WALL STREET—NEW YORK 5—N. Y. 








12 STOCKS 


selling under ten dollars per share. 
dividends—average yield is 9.81%! 
To obtain this list of stocks, plus a copy of my 
current advices plus a brochure entitled ‘“‘A Guide 
to Increased Profits from. Trading and Investing’, 
ask for a complimentary F-81 combination by mail- 
ing your request to 


KELSEY'S KEYS to STOCK PROFITS 
Box 344, Bloomington, Indiana 


All are paying 














with American issues. 


Fill in Coupon, 
attach $1.00, 
and mail today. 





Today, American investors are being offered a 


Name 
Address 
City 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN 20 CANADIAN STOCKS 


Recommendations for Current Purchases 


We would like to send you Standard & Poor’s new 
report on Canadian Industries . . 
study just completed by our staff of economists 

. one which will give you all the information 
you need to compare Canadian stock offerings 


. an important 


today. 


Our answer is this—investigate Canadian issues very carefully before you buy. Standard & 
Poor’s new report on Canadian industries will help you. It will present a list of 20 Canadian 
stocks we consider most attractive at this time. Send $1.00 only. Without additional cost, you 
will get the next three issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. 


great many Canadian securities. Naturally, they 
are asking i: they may expect the same process of 
industrial expansion, across the border in Canada, 
as we experienced in the United States during the 
past thirty years. They are wondering if Canada 
now has begun to stir, begun to burgeon; whether 
it offers the golden investment opportunity of 
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State 





(Offer open to new readers of this Service only) No transfer of this subscription will be made without clleot’s consent. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


345 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
A-419-179 
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Special FREE offer—Act Now! 


50 STOCKS| BABSON’S 
7-STOCK 


"CHECK 


CURRENTLY there are 
400 active stocks on Bab- 
son’s master Switch list. 
As a get acquainted offer— 
and for a limited time only, 
BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it, 
a switch list of 50 common 
stocks absolutely FREE. 
Your stocks may be on it! 


Babson’s 7-Stock Check 
You may send us a list of 7 stocks 
you own or intend to buy. We will 
check these stocks and tell you 

whether Babson clients have been 
advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so play safe and 
ACT NOW to get your 

ft} 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 

(2) Babson's 7-Stock Check 


WRITE TODAY to Dept. F-118 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















lf You Speculate 


Have you fully appraised the merits 
of “Put Options” as speculative media 
in current markets? Are you aware of 
the important tax advantage that only 
“puts” can offer? Have you compared 
the potential profit margin—the factor 
of risk limitation? 

If you speculate and have not given 
“puts” full consideration, you are over- 
looking important but little known 
potentials. Send $2 for Special Bulletin 
GS 52-7, which fully explains the use 
of “puts” in trading, today. Other im- 
portant releases of the weekly Bondex 
Investment Service will also be mailed 
to NEW READERS only, over the 
next four weeks. 


BONDEX we. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4 














1948-50 Hoffman Radio 
Warrants 50c to $25 
1949-51 Gaspe Oil 
Warrants 25c to $3.50 
1951-52 Selburn Oil 
Warrants (Can.) 10c to $1.30 
1952-P?P Are You Interested in 
Capital Gains? Read... 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS" 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases— 
explores many avenues of their profitable purchase 
and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
H. M. + vy Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for free 
descriptive folder. 

















Convenient, Compl 


PERSONAL INVESTMENT "RECORD. 


Spaee for complete, clear, permanent 

ten years’ purchases, sales, income, ~ ay = — 
in one security. All tax data directly av ailable 
without additional worksheets. Double 8%” x 11” 
form, easy to keep and find in file folder, envelope, 
or ring binder. Send this ad with $1. 60 for ten 


sheets, to 
BUTLER BUSINESS FORMS CO 
3561 North Teutonia Avenue, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 














MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Under the triple top 


THE DJ-INDUSTRIALS have recorded a 
new intra-day high of 278.02 (July 16) 
and a new closing high of 276.76 (July 
15). The previous high close was 
276.37 on September 13, 1951, and the 
previous intra-day highs were 277.51 
on September 14, 1951 and 276.26 on 
January 22nd of this year. As this is 
written, therefore, the chart picture in 
the Industrials presents a “triple top” 
rather than a real “penetration.” As 
outlined in the July 15th issue column, 
it is my opinion that there will be no 
real “penetration” until the Industrials 
move up around 280. 

Forgetting, for the moment, about 
the Dow System, and going back to 
the technical philosophy this column 
usually follows, the stock market as 
this is written (July 21st) is struggling 
with an important “supply area.” The 
rise is inhibited by the possibility of an 
early truce in Korea, by the deadlocked 
steel strike, and by the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Index of Production 
for July (due to the steel strike) prob- 
ably will be down around 190 against 
222 in February and 202 in June. 

My observation is that the “supply 
area” would not prove very formidable 
if a little real aggressive buying de- 
veloped. It seems to me that the recent 
advance to 278.02 (intra-day) was ac- 
complished without the appearance of 
anything resembling an avid demand 
for stocks. The rise was “tame” rather 
than “enthusiastic.” My guess is that 
we have not seen the summer tops, but 
at a time like this it is better to let 
the market prove itself rather than to 
go out too far on a limb. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary in Oc- 
tober. The dividend on the common 
stock recently was increased from $3.00 
to $4.00 per annum, but still is far 
from “full” in relation to estimated 
earnings of around $12.50 a share this 
year and the company’s ability to earn 
as much as $21 a share after taxes be- 
fore EPT begins to accrue. The July 
and August earnings comparisons with 
a year ago, like the June results, should 
be exceedingly favorable because (1) 
last year’s earnings were very poor in 
these months due to a small wheat 
movement, strikes and the Kansas City 
flood, and (2) this year’s profits should 
be excellent due to a big wheat crop 
and efficient operations. Selling around 
66%, Rock Island common is offering a 
return of about 6% and appraised at 
about 5.3 times indicated 1952 earn- 
ings. The stock is somewhat unique 
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-ket for the building blocks of i 


among railroad shares since it is such 
a thick equity. Bond interest require. 
ments are only $2,800,000 per annum 
and preferred dividend requirements 
are $3,519,945. A nice way to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary would be to do 
something extra for shareowners—and 
Rock Island could afford it. 

Investors who are trying to imple. 
ment the favorable outlook for road 
construction in their portfolios might 
take a look at Warren Brothers, the 
well-known road surfacing company. 
The stock is selling around $17 a share 
over-the-counter and pays 80 cents per 
annum, often supplemented by year 
end extras. Not including a non-recu: 
rent item of $1.28 a share, in 1951 the 
company earned $2.70 a share agains 
$2.95 in 1950 and $3.10 in 1949. b 
the first five months of 1952, net wa 
$189,741 against $166,909 in the sam 
months a year ago. Estimated backlog 
on June Ist was about $18,000,000 
Warren Brothers is an old company 
with an excellent reputation. It ca 
earn about $1.70 a share before EPT 
begins to accrue. 

The Department of Commerce re 
ports that American corporations paid 
out $5% billion in dividends in the first 
half year, or 5% more than in the first 
half of 1951. Unofficial estimates are 
that corporate profits for the same pe- 
riod were at the annual rate of just 
short of $17 billion compared with an 
annual rate of $20% billion in the first 
half of 1951. In other words, dividends 
are holding up in spite of the decline in 
profits. Higher dividends from the pe 
troleum and mining industries in the 
first half of 1952 more than offset low- 
er dividends from the automobile, tex 
tile, leather and food industries. The 
significance of these figures is that div: 
dends are relatively more liberal. 

In looking around for growth issues, 
I am more and more impressed with 
the possibilities in the electronics indus 
try. The idea that the future major mal 
































ics (vacuum tubes, capacitors, etc.) § 

largely in the radio and television it 
dustry should be re-examined. Perhaps 
no other industry except aviation is 
having so much technological progress 
handed to it, in a hurry and free, b 
the rearmament effort. The research i 
all kinds of war implements, especi 
in guided missiles, is bound to result i 
many peace-time applications of 
art. Already the accounting machine i 
dustry is “going electronic” in 4 bi 
way, and almost every type of machi 
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is being restudied for electronic possi- 
jilities. It is quite possible that within 
fve or ten years the machinery indus- 
tries will use more electronic tubes and 
capacitors than radio and television 
combined. 

Perhaps a good stock to implement 
this trend is Sprague Electric, selling 
over-the-counter at around 65 and pay- 
ing $2.00 per annum. It is the largest 
manufacturer of capacitors, and it usu- 
ally takes about four capacitors to hook 
up each vacuum tube. There are about 
100 capacitors in a television set. The 
company still is relatively small with 
sales this year estimated at around 
$42% million. It has less than 500,000 
shares issued and a large part of the 
stock is owned by the young, aggres- 
sive management. The company can 
earn just short of $4.00 before EPT be- 
gins to accrue, and net for 1952 should 
be somewhere between $5.00 and $6.00 
a share against $5.44 in 1951. The mar- 
ket in the stock is thin. 

Other stocks which should benefit 
from technological progress in electron- 
ics (outside of the office equipment is- 
sues) are American Bosch, Motorola, 
Radio, International Telephone, Bendix 
Aviation, Sperry and P. R. Mallory. My 
favorite, however, is Sprague. 

It is being pointed out that consid- 
erable of Canadian Pacific’s debt is held 
in Britain and is serviceable in depre- 
ciated pounds. . . . As a gold specula- 
tio, Campbell Red Lake at around 8% 
appeals to me. This partially owned 
Dome Mines subsidiary has some very 
rich ore, and apparently quite a lot of 
it. It is a low cost producer, and should 
go on a dividend basis this year. . 
Much lower prices for molasses this 
year may make a deep dent in cane 
sugar company earnings; molasses was 
a big favorable factor in the good re- 
sults for the 1950-1951 crop season. 
... Among analysts, there is a feeling 
that Royal Dutch and Anglo-Iranian Oil 
may be cheaper than the shares of 
comparable domestic oil companies, 
especially if analyzed on the basis of 
available crude reserves. 

Correspondence with readers sug- 
gests that a word should be said about 
implementation of the suggestions in 
this column. Often investors who should 
confine their portfolios to conservative 
sues seem to think that some defin- 
itly speculative suggestion is meant 
for them. The very stock I would buy 
one portfolio I frequently would sell 
in another where it does not fit. Study 
the type and quality of each issue 
‘gainst your specific needs, and do not 
assume that every mention of a stocx 
Sa specific suggestion for you to act. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
ame will be sent to interested readers 
n the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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New Research Report on 
CANADIAN OIL STOCKS 


Higher prices forecast for 


6 strongly-situated firms 


) nhainarvasedy in Canadian Oil Stocks is again rising. Heavy 
summer drilling and continued discoveries of oil and gas 
wells promise to bring about a new advance in these stocks. 
While growth in four years has been remarkable, the greatest 
expansion apparently lies ahead. Great discrimination, however, 
should be used in making selections in this dynamic group. 


Most Promising Situations 
In a new survey of Canadian Oil and Gas Stocks UNITED 
presents essential data on 6 financially-strong and ably- 
- managed concerns in a strategic position to benefit from 
future developments. Prices range from 6 to 22. All have 
proven reserves, and 2 are dividend payers. 


These stocks offer an opportunity to share in what is proving 
one of the most important oil discoveries in North America. 
Send today for your copy of this timely Report. 


Yours with One Months Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $1 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 10, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the third 
quarter of the calendar year 1952, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1952, to stockholders of record as of the close: 
of business August 15, 1952. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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WALL STREET 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


oil and utility issues. 

Leason came to the Street in a 
round-about way. From textiles he 
plunged into Campbell’s soup, thence 
to the SEC where he was assigned to 
give Cities Service the works. This lat- 
ter explains how he got his start in oil 
and utilities. Currently, the fact that 
he works for a firm that can offer writ- 
ten matter without screaming a posi- 
tion, explains why his just-issued pet- 
roleum industry analysis already is a 
classic. 

Most security analysts require two 
sets of tools to ferret out suspicions of 
hopes and possibilities in the industries 


they follow: statistics and judgment. | 
How much judgment they have deter- 


mines how good they are. An oil an- 
alyst needs more. He is constantly 
evaluating the intangibles, for oil sta- 
tistics may not remain static long 
enough to merit much attention. 

Leason’s method of analysis is 
clearly spelled out in his “Five Dimen- 
sional Study of Leading Companies in 
the Petroleum Industry.” He breaks the 
companies into three groups—produc- 
ers, integrated 
grated refiners. Each he tests on five 
scores: number of barrels produced 
and refined in relation to shares out- 
standing and their value; capital struc- 
ture of the company related to market 
value; earnings and dividend data; esti- 
mated oil and gas reserves and net 
book assets related to market valua- 
tions; and characteristics of manage- 
ment, current operations and plans for 
future development. 

Regarding each dimension surveyed 
he dictates: “price should be the key 
factor in determining investment value 
since even stock of the most success- 


ful and best managed companies can | 


be dear at a given price.” 

Leason admits that the analysis of 
oil companies finds no parallel among 
other industries though he concedes ore 
extraction industries come closest—with 
the big difference that consideration 
must be given the fact that oil company 
end products are sold through thou- 
sands of retail outlets. 

This analyst begins his day’s work 
at the ground level. He jadedly ap- 
praises geologic reports from special- 
ized services and when possible from 
individual companies. He doesn’t scorn 
trade association statistics or govern- 
ment figures but insists that “part of 
the value of statistics is in being able 
to measure the effect of a new discov- 
ery. A large discovery to a giant com- 
pany may mean much less than a mod- 
erate discovery to a smaller company.” 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 10 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 19 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

25¥4 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the ff 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able August 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record August 5, 
1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, August 31, 1952, 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
July 18, 1952 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 36 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 18, 1952. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 8, 1952. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of this Company, pay 
able September 5, 1952, © 
stockholders of record at 
close of business July 29. 


1952 
Cc. L. SWIM, 
Secretary 





July 1, 1952 














CONMINENTAL 
€ CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) pe mmon 
stock of this Company has been d 
payable September 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close-of business 
Algust 25, 1952. . 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.87 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on July 10, 1952 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on September 15, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 


on August 15, 1952. 
P. C. SPENCER 
President 
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CREPED PAPERS + GIFT WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Sept. 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 11, 1952. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Sept. 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 11, 1952. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 

















BUSINESS PIPELINE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


wheat, up 26%. Used for guessing fu- 
ture commodity prices, the estimates 
caused few flutters. Agriculture has 
sometimes been wrong; e.g., last year’s 
cotton prediction was over 2,000,000 
bales high when figures were in. 
Whatever the final harvest, southern 
farmers were making less disturbance 
over growing cotton than northern mill- 
men over how much they should pay 
workers for milling it into cloth. In 
Boston, following a directed wage cut 
for 5,000 Bates Manufacturing Com- 
pany employees, Arbitrator Walter 
Gellhom granted New Bedford and 
Fall River mills an 8.5% slash. The re- 
duction brought New England hourly 
rates to within 4c of those paid south- 
ern workers, affects 15,000. The differ- 
ential is not expected to last long. With 
textiles showing signs of market life, 
Southerners are beginning to glimpse 
a labor shortage, heightened by shifts 
to high wage jobs at U.S. atomic plants. 
plants at Oak Ridge and near Atlanta. 
In addition, New York union officials 
promise to fight for higher pay for 
Southerners, force restoration of cuts in 
the North. Textile Workers Union of 
America President Emil Rieve figures 
the arbitrator's decision is founded on 
an error in interpretation, “reflects the 
peculiar theory that lower wages can 
somehow result in better business. . . . 
What ailed textiles in New England 
was not high wages but poor sales.” 
Commenting on another company 
having trouble with interpretation, 
Commerce Clearing House recently re- 






















Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17¥42 a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share on the Common 
Stock, have been declared for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1952, 
all payable on or before September 
30, 1952 to holders of record at the 
close of business on August 29, 
1952. 
GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 








PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
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COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Third 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 10, 1952 


to stockholders of record August 15, 
1952, at3 P.M. 














































































e meeting held July 14, 1952, ported an NLRB “unfair practice” rul- LYLE L. SHEPARD 
et ys ~ yonaye od apy ing. It was brought against an employer or 
‘ ; t ; ; 
“ S38: Gcteteaien Henle’ who wrote resignation letters from a a 
of Stack ef the company, pay’ union for employees because they could “a NY 
able a : / . 
J Seeeaiiiad ok teed ee not speak English. After all, said the 
gust a 1952. Board, the letters were addressed to 
. SCHNEIDER, teed . > 
Fico-Pes. end Tees. the union s president and he couldn't 
speak English either. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
iY BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
has DIVIDEND NO. 235 SOUTHERN li ‘d d 
rterly RESOLVED, Th t dividend of $.20 
cents Pwr share pe eclared tg tockhelJee of record. abot NATURAL GAS avulaen 
n ose of business August 8, , e pa s 
pay: ™ September 10, 1952. 
33, 10 1 This will make our dividends paid or declared so COMPANY notice 
rd. at for this fiscal year $1.60 per share. Birminchem, Alebeme 
29, pean JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, tied The Board of Directors of 
— Common Stock Dividend No. 54 | ree “Pe Lines, vey pow 
ry = = A dividend of 70 cen’s ak ap a quarterly divi- 
R.J per share has been declared peepee le 06. sg share on 
» ae Reynolds Tobacco on the Common Stock of the capital stock of the o— 
— Company Southern Natural Gas Com- sep bh Pi regs sone - 
Sinisenntiein ws pany, payable September : s 
arterly Dividen | 49. 1959 to stockholders of | the close of business on 
es ‘ . . ° 
ine. A quarterly dividend of 50c per share record at the close of busi- se 3 a igs trap tire — 
New Class B Common stocks of the ness on August 29, 1952. Pager aaa ye om a 
fatty tompany, payable September 5, 1952 H. D. McHENRY, 1 ; 
olde: 
mmol of business August 15,1952, Secretary DELTA AIR LINES 
ae Winston-Saten, 4 ooo Dated: July 17, 1952 a General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. y 
. July 10, 1952. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


_ False notions of liberty are strangely 
“-common. People talk of it as if it 
meant the liberty of doing whatever 
one likes—whereas the only liberty that 

a man, worthy of the name of man, 
ought to ask for, is, to have all restric- 
tions, inward and outward, removed 
that prevent his doing what he ought. 
—F. W. RoBERTSON. 


A man is judged by the company he 
keeps, and a company is judged by the 
men it keeps, and the people of Demo- 
cratic nations are judged by the type 
and caliber of officers they elect. 

—WiLuM J. H. BorrcHer. 


Every man must at last accept him- 
self for his portion, and learn to do his 
work with the tools and talents with 
which he has been endowed. That 
some are more richly endowed than 
others should cause no concern, for in 
the final analysis it may appear that the 
mighty oak is of less importance than 
the tiny violet which blooms in humble 
obscurity at its feet. ——C. A. HAWLEY. 


Much of truth is found upon the bat- 
tlefield of controversy, and it is kept 
alive by sharp exchanges. 

—LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON. 


Habits are either bobs or sinkers, 
cork or lead. They hold you up or hold 
you down. —AMERICAN ERA. 


Men have yet to learn the value of 
human personality. The fact that a 
person is white, or black, or yellow, of 
one race or another, of this religion or 
that—these things are not all-important. 
It is the human personality that should 
come first. —Joun R. VAN SICKLE. 


In all human activities, particularly 
in all matters of business, times of 
stress and difficulty are seasons of op- 
portunity: when the seeds of progress 
are sown. —THOMas F. Woopcock. 


We all crave happiness, and we have 
at hand the predisposing conditions 
which make it possible. Nevertheless, 
the -fact remains that deliberately to 
pursue happiness is not the surest way 
Of achieving it. Seek it for its own 
sake and I doubt whether you will find 

5 +S “The man who sets out to be the gay 
iemian becomes a hopeless trage- 
5 —Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 





Historically the phenomenal growth 
of capacity of the American economy 
has come from a relatively large in- 
crease in production per man-hour and 
a much smaller increase in the size of 
the labor force; it has taken place in 
spite of a 25% reduction in working 
hours over the past 50 years. 

—Frank D. Newbury. 


The salesman should not be ashamed 
of his calling, but rather of his not call- 
ing. —Best’s INSURANCE NEws. 


He who has learned to disagree 
without being disagreeable has dis- 
covered the most valuable secret of a 
diplomat. —Bert E. EsTasroox. 


Thoughts . . . are like the soul of 
John Brown, They go marching on. 
They still live and make their influence 
powerfully felt when the paper on 
which they are printed is yellow and 
crumbling with age. 

—WaALTER Dan GRIFFITH. 


To devote a portion of one’s leisure 
to doing something for someone else 
is one of the highest forms of recrea- 
tion. —Geratp B. FIrzGERALD. 


There is certainly no defense against 
adverse fortune which is, on the whole, 
so effectual as an habitual sense of 
humor. —T. W. Hiccrnson. 


Events are only the shells of ideas; 
and often it is the fluent thought of 
ages that is crystallized in a moment 
by the stroke of a pen or the point of 
a bayonet. —E. H. CHapin. 


Remove the Christian Sabbath and 
the entire cathedral of our religion will 
ultimately crash into ruins. Take away 
the observance of the Sabbath and all 
the pillars of civilization will crumble 
and the human soul will atrophy and 
wither and men will degenerate into 
barbarians and beasts. 

—Harotp C. DeWinpr, D.D. 


There is room enough in human life 
to crowd almost every art and science 
in it. If we pass “no day without a line’ 
——visit no place without the company 
of a book——we may with ease fill libra 
ries or empty them of their content: 
The more we do, the more busy we are 
the more leisure we have. —Hazuim 


Some will never learn anything be 
cause they understand everything to 
soon. —B.ovunt. 


A multitude of laws in a country js 
like a great number of physicians, a sign 
of weakness and malady. —VoLTame. 


If a little knowledge is dangerous, 
where is the man who has so much a 
to be out of danger? 

—Tuomas H. Huxtey. 


When we listen to the radio, look a 
television and read the newspapers w 
wonder whether universal educatia 
has been the great boon that its sup 
porters have always claimed it woul/ 
be. —Rosert M. Hutcans 


The liberty of a people consists ij 
being governed by laws which 
have made themselves, under whats 
ever form it be of government; the lil 
erty of a private man, in being maste 
of his own time and actions, as far 4 
may consist with the laws of God an( 
of his country. —CROWLE! 


One always receiving, never giving 
is like the stagnant pool, in which what 
ever flows remains, whatever remaiti 
corrupts. —J. A. James 


The brightest flashes in the world d 
thought are incomplete until they hav 
been proved to have their counterpart} 
in the world of fact. —Joun Tynp 


It is our job to extol the benefits 0! 
our way of life rather than the weak 
ness of other systems. If we do not @ 
this we may find that we have done bi 
default what others seek to do by de 
sign. —WitiaM B. McKEsso¥: 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page . 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by T. R. Schneller, Du- 
luth, Minn. What’s your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And it shall come to pass in the day that 
the Lord shall give thee rest from thy sot- 
row, and from thy fear, and from the hard 
bondage wherein thou wast made to serve. 


—Isaran 14:8 
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It’s a great consolation to your widow to know you 
were a terriffic success before your untimely end. ‘Jones 
was certainly the most promising man in the firm! And 
so young, too.” R 
But it’s a lot more fun to stick around and share the 
fruits of your success with your family. 


20 


Captivating 
Chapters: 


* Public Enemy No. 1 
© How’s Your Blood Pressure? 
* it’s Your Stomach 
* The Fat People 
* To Die or Diet? 
* “| Didn't Sleep A Wink 
All Night!’ 
* You Too Can Have An 


Here is a new form of health guide-book for ex- 
ecutives. It tells you how to kill yourself by doing 


how to do a professional job. On the other 


instructions in this unique volume. 


* it’s Easy to Go Crazy 
* Are You a Hypo? 
* The Smoke Eaters 


deliberately all the things you’ve been doing anyway 

— overeating, overexercising, overworking and over- 
worrying — pick your own poison. If you're determined 

to kill yourself — read “This Will Kill You” and learn 


you're in no hurry to end it all, you can add years 
to your life by doing just the reverse of the “spirited” 


Written in humorous style — with clever cartoon il- 
lustrations — this is a “deadly” serious book. In twenty 
delightfully whimsical chapters, Mr. Furcolowe covers 
completely the field of our “grave” mistakes in living 








By Charles Furcolowe 
Foreword By 
Dr. George W. Calver, 
Attending Physician to 
Congress of the U. S. 






Overweight executives have 
a better chance of early 
death, have more heart di- 
sease, more high-blood 
pressure, more diabetes, etc. 
than their thinner associates, 
according to a recent Met- 
ropolitan Life Survey. Chap- 
ter 5 ‘‘To Die or Diet?’ is 
recommended reading for 
corp i tives with 
corporations who want to get thin. You'll find 
a sure-fire reducing diet and 9 profitable 
pointers for losing weight but not your 
life! Other chapters provide equally valuable 
health hints. 


What Others Say: 


Here’s a well-known executive's 
reaction: ‘‘You'll prolong your life 
if you read, digest and follow 
this book.’’ And here's how 
the book strikes a famous 








hand, if 


physician: ‘‘The most enter- 
taining health book | have 
come across in my forty 
years of medical experi- 
ence — chock-full of 
sound health hints 


— points out the easy path to an early funeral. 

While the many examples of how to end it all will 

amuse you, they're also designed to bring you up short 
with “Say, that’s exactly what I’ve been doing — and 


* Say When! 

* What About Colds? 

* How To Take A Vacation 
* Exercise is for Horses 



















* “Hard Work Never Killed pute that may well add 
Anybody” shouldn’t’”’. years to your 

* The Sex Problem Under the critical supervision of a distinguished phy- on 

* Mind Over Matter sician, Mr. Furcolowe has prepared this book with 

* Darn It, 1 Am Growing Old! 


careful attention to vital statistics and case histories. 
But as an experienced writer, he presents his health 
facts with delightful charm and readability. 
Here’s a health book that will bring you both pleas- 
ure and profits. 
Read it now, instead of later in the hospital! 
Reserve a Copy at Your Book Store or Mail Coupon 


* Doctor, Doctor, Who's Got 
@ Doctor? 
* Do Rules Run You Ragged? 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 8-| 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $2.75 for a copy of the new executive's health 
book “This Will Kill You” by C. Furcolowe.! understand that 
if it doesn’t add years to my life, | can get my money back! 
(On N. Y. C. orders, please add 3% Sales Tax) 


Name 





Address 
City 























is reprinted here. It appeared 30 years ago this month as the 
first of the Metropolitan’s health advertisements 


The Land of Unborn Babies 


Maeterlinck’s play— 
“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land—all 
misty blue—where countless babies are waiting their 
time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds—not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
it will be dropped into. 

Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 


cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of Happi- 
ness dwells. 


As each child is so born— 


the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation is weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 
healthy, happy babies. 

Thousands of babies— 

die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 


wonders that surround them. Thousands of defective 
ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


A voice out of the past. . . Some messages never grow old— 
because the truths they express are enduring. One such message 








And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies who 
have been denied the birthright of a sanitary and pro- | 


tective home. 


So that wherever one looks—the need for better homes 
is apparent. And wherever one listens can be heard 
the call for such homes from the Land of Unborn 
Babies. 


The call is being heard— 


by the schools and colleges that are establishing classes 
in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses and 
other noble women who are visiting the homes of those 
who need help and instruction; by the hospitals that 
are holding Baby Clinics. 

By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks and 
health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers that are 
publishing articles on pre-natal care. 

By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 
called upon to give information to expectant mothers. 





All this is merely a beginning— FF 
The ground has hardly been broken for the / ~ 


Nation’s only safe foundation—healthy PAV 4 
babies—each of whom must have its right- % ha 
ful heritage—An Even Chance—a healthy 78 
body. kN 
The call will not be answered until every HA" 

mother, every father and every community €@rHc 
helps to make better homes in which to wel- Eezdteai 
come visitors from the Land of Unborn [36 

Babies. Pees 








Babies of 1952 have a far better chance of grow- 
ing up to be sturdy and healthy than did boys and 
girls who were born in 1922, the year in which 
“*The Land of Unborn Babies” appeared. 

In fact, the great gains that have been made in 
protecting child health—through diet, immuniza- 
tions, and knowledge of infant growth and devel- 
Opment—represent one of medicine’s greatest 





triumphs. Today, the infant mortality rate is, 
by all odds, the lowest in history. 

Equally heartening has been the drop in mater- 
nal mortality rates. At present the chances of an 
expectant mother surviving childbirth are better 
than 999 out of 1000! In these figures there is 
truly a story of human and social progress. 
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